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Bhutanese and Tibetans in Vermont 
are looking for spaces to call their own 
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How Dealer.com supports the arts 


Incentives work, says UVM researcher 


VT fruits you've never heard of 
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featuring 

Ryan Montbleau Band 
Cabinet 

The Mallett Brothers Band 
Soule Monde 
Natalie Cressman 
Southern Belles 
Rough Francis 
D/Paul Nice 
The Alchemist 
Ballast Point 
Blssell Brothers 
Citizen Cider 
Crop Pub & Bistro 
Flddlehead Brewing 
High Horse Brewing 
Hill Farmstead Brewery 
Lagunltas Brewing 
Lawson's Finest Liquids 
Lord Hobo Brewing 
Lost Nation Brewery 
Oksar Blues Brewery 
Otter Creek Brewing 
Sierra Nevada Brewing 
Sbcpolnt Brewing 
Smuttlabs 
Smuttynose Brewing 
J Tree House Bnewtig 
I Tributary Brewing 
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vthopjam.com 


TICKETS 
ON SALE 
NOWIIIII 
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#vth.opjam 


Get Back To School 
with Keds! 

Newly expanded kids shoe department! 


Keds 


danform 


COLD CIDER! FOOD TRUCKS! GAMES! 


GET TICKETS HERE: 
WOODCHUCK.COM/CIDERSTOCK 
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■ University of Vcrmonl 


Thursday 


TOM The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room 
SULLIVAN, 1:30 -2:30 pm 

Tom Sullivan became the 26th President of the University of Vermont in July 2012. Prior to becoming 
President, he served as Senior Vice President for Academic Affairs and Provost at the University of Minnesota 
from July 2004 and through January 2012. He served as the eighth dean of the University of Minnesota Law 
School from 1995 to 2002. He is a nationally recognized authority on antitrust law and complex litigation, 
having authored eleven books and over 50 articles. Throughout his career he has continued to serve as a 
consultant on antitrust, complex litigation, and Federal Court matters. 


President of 
The University 
of Vermont 


Tuesday 


The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room 
3:00 - 4:00 pm 

Tamara Williams earned her Ph.D. in Molecular genetics and Cell Biology from the University of 
Chicago. She worked as a strategy consultant for a healthcare investment bank and as a marketing 
strategist at Boston Scientific. Tamara conducted her post-doctoral research at the University of 
Vermont in ovarian cancer cell biology where she currently serves as faculty in the Department of 
Pathology specializing in genetics and genomics education and curriculum development 


TAMARA F. 
WILLIAMS 
Ph.D. 


Assistant Prof.of Pathology 
Director of Curriculum 
Development and Genomic 
Education 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802-923-2513 • residenceshelburnebay.com 


Your Doh*^ 


Presented by 

patagonia 

Burlington ™ Ir 


August 27, 2015 

Denim Infused Art Show 

Karma Birdhouse Gallery, 47 Maple St. 
5 : 30 - 8 : 00 pm | Cash Bar 


. A curated art show celebrating Vermont's waterways and 
the- release of Patagonia's new sustainable denim initiative. 


SYourDenimOurWater 

PatagoniaBTV 


Informal Chat with President Sullivan’ 


‘Genetic crystal ball: What we can (and cannot) predict from our genomes’ 
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Green Means 

STOP 



facing 

facts 


IFIT/JIIIIL 

A Bane mechanic 
issued an inspection 
sticker on a vehicle 
with rusted brake 
lines, and it crashed, 
killing a person. Will 
the manslaughter 
charge stick? 


SPLASHDOWN 

A seaplane crashed 
into the Chittenden 
Reservoir and 
dipped, but its two 
occupants were 
unhurt. Now that 's 
a happy ending... 





Thafshowold 
Flo Meiler of 
Shelburne is. She 
recently broke 
the heptathlon 
world record for 
women ages 
80 to 84 at the 
World Masters 
Athletics 
Championships 
in France. 


TOPFIVE 

HOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Children and Families: Tragedy Strikes 
Central Vermont" by Paul Heintz. After 
shootings left a DCF worker and three 
women dead, lawmakers began to search for 
ways to address what occurred. 

2. Burlington ’Mama Bear* Tells Drug Dealers 
to Go 'Elsewhere" by Molly Walsh. A 
Burlington mother got fed up with drug 
deals happening on her block, so she took 


DEAL MAKER 

Alburgh selectman 
Bernard Savage 


he was a "walking 
drugstore" before 
the cops busted 
him for selling 
coke. His strolling 
days may be over. 

DID HE LOSE A BET? 


— which searched 
the ferry— was 


1. "WTF: Why Is Public Nudity Legal In 
Vermont but Public Disrobing Isn't?" by 

Ken Picard. Feel free to flaunt it all — just 
take your clothes off before you leave home. 
What's with Vermont's weird nudity laws? 

- "Alleged DCF Shooter's Former Boyfriend 
Held After Standofr by Mark Davis. Days 
after a Barre woman was accused of fatally 
shooting a DCF worker, her ex-boyfriend was 
involved in an armed standoff with police. 

S "Two Shots Rang Out in Barre. and a 
DCF Worker Fell" by Mark Davis and Terri 
Hallenbeck. How the tragic shooting in Barre 
inspired acts of heroism and compassion. 


Travel warning. ©VTStatePolice 





SEVEN DAYS 

CHANTs ENCOUNTEHs . 




feed back 


DOG PARK IS WORKING 

In ["Fetching and Kvetching: A Dog Park 
Annoys Some of Its Neighbors,” July 29] a 
neighbor is quoted saying, "People go over 
there, and they hang 'round in the middle 
of the park and chitchat while their dogs 
run rampant” — as if that isn't the entire 
point of a dog park! Dogs need to social- 
ize, and so do their humans. The Starr 
Farm Dog Park has a great community 
of humans who keep a close eye on their 
dogs and separate them when things get 
too loud or aggressive. Making the park 
smaller would make it harder for owners 
to defuse incidents and thereby cause 
more noise, not less. And why would we 
charge for a volunteer-maintained dog 
park when we don’t charge fees for much 
costlier basketball courts, tennis courts, 
trails, soccer or baseball fields, skate parks, 
or bike paths? 

Alex Chaffee 

BURLINGTON 


BAD CONNECTION 

[Facing Facts, “Hello?” August 5] reports 
that FairPoint Communications recently 
acquired the contract to handle 911 calls 
in Vermont. What a joke! As a customer 
(for internet only, since they are incapable 
of providing telephone service with any 
reliability), I can predict the likelihood 
that someone in Vermont will die because 
of FairPoint’s well-known inability to 


provide decent service. Who got paid what 
to allow this fiasco? Follow the money. A 
company that treats its employees like dirt 
and historically has provided substandard 
service should never have been granted a 
contract for services when lives depend on 
their capabilities. 

PLAINFIELD 


BERNIE’S GOT VISION 

Regardless of what Peter Diamondstone 
says, Bernie should get your vote ["A 
Former Ally Says Bernie Sanders Has 
Changed,” July 29]. Diamondstone is 
clearly a thoughtful and caring guy, one 
who has stuck to his guns for a long time, 
and thus he deserves our respect. However, 
it just doesn't make sense to impugn his 
former colleague’s integrity nor to ignore 
his many notable achievements. 

And while we’re on the topic of Bernie 
naysayers (are you listening, Barney 
Frank?), I would vote for anyone — female, 
male, black, white or green — with the 
level of integrity, effectiveness and com- 
passion that Bernie has demonstrated over 
the course of his long political career. He’s 
got the vision, the transformative ideas 
and the experience to get the job done in 
the right way, especially for the underdogs 
in our society. 

So although I am sorry that Bernie’s 
candidacy might harm Hillary Clinton's 
chances of finally grabbing the brass ring. 



his ability to saddle our former secretary 
of state with the prospect of having to con- 
tinually trot toward the left is invaluable. 
Knowing Bernie, he'll continue to stir up 
the field by mounting a credible challenge 
to any and all Democratic contenders. So 
keep on campaigning yourself hoarse, 
Bernie, by giving voice to important issues 
that otherwise would not crop up. And 
know that many of us are betting on you to 
finish at the head of the pack. 

Russ Weis 

FLETCHER 


SWIMMER’S LAMENT 

[Re "Who Decides? New Buoys in Lake 
Champlain Roil Colchester Board," July 
22]: If this were a perfect world where 
everyone was courteous, was aware of 
the safety of others and obeyed rules, we 
would not need traffic lights, stop signs 
or safety buoys. Unfortunately, people 
can be ignorant of laws, indifferent to the 
safety of others and just plain careless. 

Last summer, as I was swimming in 
Lake Iroquois, I was hit by a careless 
boat driver. I was pulling a bright pink 
buoy, which doesn’t help if the driver 
isn’t looking. I had severe injuries from 
which I continue to recover. The driver 
was speeding in a no-wake zone near the 
shore. 

Vermont law states that, “Within 200 
feet of shore, dock, swim area, person in 
water and other vessels or anchorage, 
speed must be less than 5 miles per hour 
and must not create a wake.” From a boat 
or land it is difficult to judge how far from 
shore this is. Putting safety buoys at 200 
feet does not impede boat navigation in 
the least. It is a reminder to slow down 
and be aware of other users of the lake. 
Boats can proceed slowly within the 200 
feet limit, as they must when no buoys 
are present. If we had better enforcement 
of boat laws, maybe kayakers and swim- 
mers would not feel so vulnerable. 

Colchester selectboard member 
Marc Landry states that the buoys create 
“a sense of exclusivity in that neighbor- 
hood that they’re not entitled to.” That 
is nonsense. What is created is a safety 
zone where users of the water might 
not have to fear the “literally hundreds 
of boats” that “park in that area on hot 
summer days.” 

Jane Marinsky 

HINESBURG 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


ALL ABOUT ENTREPRENEURS 

Alicia Freese did a terrific job explain- 
ing some of the dynamics that affect the 
Burlington entrepreneurial ecosystem in 
her article “Elio, Goodbye? Some Startups 
Leave Vermont for More Populated 
Pastures," [July 29], An entrepreneurial 
ecosystem is challenging to understand 
and has very different dynamics than the 
economy overall. The writer’s willingness 
to interview and quote a variety of dif- 
ferent sources was refreshing and added 
some depth to the story. 

One of the great things about the ma- 
turing of the Burlington entrepreneurial 
ecosystem during the past five years is the 
plethora of events, gatherings and organi- 
zations that have sprung up to help focus 
attention on entrepreneurial activities 
and to help mentor and support entrepre- 
neurs. FreshTracks Capital is pleased to 
have played a role in starting and growing 
a few of these organizations and pleased 
that the article mentioned our latest cre- 
ation; Road Pitch. We wish to note that 
the Vermont Agency of Commerce & 
Community Development’s Department 
of Economic Development is a lead spon- 
sor of the Road Pitch initiative and often 
supports various entrepreneurial events 
around the state. 

Caim Cross 

FERRISBURGH 

Cross is a cofounder of FreshTracks Capital 
and a managing director of thefimd. 


MURPHY'S LAW 

I read the story about Murphy [“Dog 
Gone? Along Route 100, Finding Murphy 
Has Become a Community Quest," July 
29] and have a dog that actually looks 
just like him. When Zorah was a puppy, 
I had her in the car and there was a 
jogger on the opposite side of the road, 
running. She got so excited barking that 
she fell out of the window. All the cars 
behind and coming toward me came to a 
stop. Then I noticed my dog was running 
down the middle of the road in the op- 
posite direction, toward a house on the 
side of the road. I immediately pulled to 
the side of the road, jumped out and ran 
down the road after her. She wouldn't 
stop until one of the drivers grabbed 
her in the yard and calmed her down. At 
that point I was there, comforting her. 
She was shaking, poor baby, and I felt so 
guilty that I had the window down too 


low. To this day she barks continuously 
at anyone on the side of a road, whether 
walking or jogging. There is no stopping 
her! I'm just wondering if a more gentle 
approach should be taken with Murphy. 
No trapping or netting. Try luring 
him with food, a treat, or a puppy or 
cat. Try faking that you are hurt or 
something. Don’t call his name. Just 
call him using “Pup” or “Baby,” etc. Just 
a suggestion. 

Genny Podolski 

TOLLAND, CT 


TIME FOR AN AMERICAN 
SUPERINTENDENT 

It seems to me that with the rate our 
education dollars go up every year, we 
should not be spending money on get- 
ting a visa for the new superintendent 
[Off Message: “Burlington’s Next School 
Chief Is Still Stuck in Canada," July 30]. 
In fact, we are hiring someone from out 
of the country. Can there really be no 
American citizen qualified to run the 
Burlington School District? I am quite 
dismayed over the decision by the school 
board to hire someone from another 
country, who has no legal status, to come 
and work in the U.S. I wrote to my repre- 
sentative and to the board chair with my 
comments. I am still waiting for a reply 
from either one. 

Karen Kelley 

BURLINGTON 


CORRECTION 

The name of the Juba Star goalie was 
incorrect in last week’s “Football 
Fanatics.” He is Mukhtar Abdullahi. 




Check out our new eCommerce site! 

SAMSWOODFURNITURE.COM 


the way YOU i 


SAM’S 


"furniture 


372 N. Winooski Ave. 

samswoodfumiture.com 


Hey man, get a haircut 

$2 off with student i.d. 


’ SALONS. 2 LOCATIONS. 


CHEESE DEPT. 
DEALS 

SMITH FARM GOUDA 
Reg. $10.99/11. 

On sale $L99/lb! 


PINELAND FARMS 
FARMHOUSE FETA. 80Z 
Reg. $L49ea 
On sale $1.99ea! 

EUROPEAN BUTTERS 

Plugra. Kerrvgold and 
English CounUy 
On sale $].99ea! 

FREE WINE 
TASTING! 

This Thursday. 8/20 from 
lo 6pm. Feal 


C heese trader s 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willislon Rd. 

So. Burlington. VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

Open 7 (lavs lOani-Tpm 
www.cheesetraders.com 


AVE DA % 
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ESSEX 

OUT' ETS 


SHOP 

WTHVOUR 


dog 
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15% OFF 

All In-Stock Bookcases, 
Filing Cabinets, Desks 


10% OFF 

CUSTOM ORDERS 


Sale ends Sunday, August 23! 
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Unmatched speeds, No more waiting. 

Get Burlington's fastest, 
snost reliable Internet 


2015 Student Pricing 

5MB Internet $24.99/month 
50MB Internet $44.99/month 
200MB Internet $49.99/month 

New Customer 
Promotional Pricing 

5MB Internet $40.00/month 
150MB Internet $55.00/month 
1GB Internet $70.00/month 


|*ii Burlington 
MJTelecom 

200 Church St. Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 540-0007 | burlingtontelecom.net 


Call Today! 
(802) 540-0007 





NEWS 

14 Under Fire: A Cop Who 
Shot a Suspect Faces 
Criminal Charges 

16 What a 1987 Tax Battle 
Says About Bernle 
Sanders 

18 To Save Paradise, 
a New Vermont Law 
Calls for Better 
Parking Lots 

BY TERRI HALLENBECK 

20 Excerpts From 
Off Message 


ARTS NEWS 


Display Dealer.com’s 
Commitment to Local 
Artists 


Great Debate: 
Castleton and 
the Paramount 
Collaborate on 
Election Year Series 


24 The ‘Race’ Is On: 

An NYC Muralist 
Brings His Spray-Paint 
to Burlington 


FEATURES 

28 Just Like Home 





32 Big' Payoffs 




36 Bliss In a Box 

Health: Off-gassing bad juju 
inside Montpelier's Life Vessel 

38 Berry Fresh 

are surprisingly fruitful 

42 Burned Up 

60 Less Is More 



COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 
27 Hackle culture 
39 Side Dishes food 
61 Soundbites music 
65 Album Reviews 
70 Gallery Profile art 
76 Movie Reviews 
85 Ask Athena sex 


FUN STUFF 





SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
46 Calendar 
58 Classes 
60 Music 
70 Art 
76 Movies 


CLASSIFIEDS 





WORK WITH THE 


BEST! 


KIM NEGRON 

MORTGAGE LOAN ORIGINATOR 

802 . 846.4646 P 1 

HomeBridge 


Robbi Handy Holmes • 802-951-2128 • robbihandyhoImes@c21jack.co 

r yyiakinq it happen foh you! 


Call or email for a 
free market analysis 
or buyer consultation 
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THE BEST DEALS 
FOR 27 YEARS AND COUNTING 


AUGUST 21 7am — 7pm 
AUGUST 22 7am — 7pm 
AUGUST 23 9am -5pm 

NO CAMPING! 


BURTON SNOWBOARDS 

SC' INDUSTRIAL PARKWAY: 

, BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
802.660.3200 

Facebook.com/BurtonBurlington 



Expanding the Horizons of Breast & Women’s Health 


A FREE COMMUNITY EVENT 

for patients, survivors, family members, healthcare providers, and everybody 
interested in breast and women’s health. 


For more information, visit www.VermontCancer.org 
or call (802) 656-2176 


PRESENTED BY 

University o/Vermont 

CANCER CENTER 


Women's Health & 

Breast Cancer 

C INFERENCE 


uaiU # INI r tin 


Friday, October 2, 2015 

8:00 am - 4:30 pm 


Sheraton Burlington Hotel & Conference Center 
Burlington, Vermont 


Please join us for: 

♦ Culinary demos to give you healthy and delicious ways to enhance wellness 

♦ Informal coffee chats for a more personal experience 

♦ An exhibits lair with more than 60 local organizations and resources 

♦ Yoga sessions, Pilates, Reiki, and more! 




® 

SATURDAY 22 

Great Scot! 


© — 
TUESDAY 25 

Academic Excellence 


© 

SATURDAY 22 

Flapper Feature 


® 

ONGOING 

Art and Architecture 


© 

FRIDAY 21 & SATURDAY 22 

Urgent Care 
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Lippa's 




1 12 CHURCH ST. BURI INGTON, VT 
802-B62-1042 
WWW.LIPPAS.COM 
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AUGUST EXHIBIT 
Artstream: 

Traveling Exhibit 
Featuring Work and Videos 
by Select Frog Hollow Artisans 
on Church Street 

August 12-19 

n Don't miss the Church Street 

Markelplace/Frog Hollow Artisan 
i _n Ulll _n Craft Market running Wednesdays 
SISJIK in August from 4 - 8 pm 


WWW.FROGHOLLOW.ORG 

85 Church St. Burlington VT 802-863-6458 



I VERMONT POLITICS BY 


I n the nearly five years since Arthur 
and theresa breault closed their be- 
loved department store in downtown 
Morrisville, a coalition of nonprofits 
and government organizations has revital- 
ized the sprawling property. The three- 
building block now boasts affordable hous- 
ing, first-floor commercial space and a new 
restaurant called Pizza on Main. 

The symbolism will be clear when 
House Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown) 
formally kicks off his gubernatorial 
campaign Wednesday in the shadow of 
Arthur’s Department Store: Vermont is 
in transition, the four-term speaker will 
argue, and he’s the guy to lead the way. 

"I want to be governor because this is 
the place I grew up," he tells Seven Days. 
“I see a Vermont that has incredible op- 
portunity if we make the right investments 
in the state." 

In order to win what are expected to be 
hard-fought primary' and general election 
races, Smith himself will have to revital- 
ize his own public persona. Though he’s 
widely respected as a master of the inside 
game within the Statehouse, he’ll have 
to prove he can win over voters outside 
his tiny Lamoille County House district, 
which he’s represented since 2003. 

“I think he’s the right person at the right 
time, and he’ll be a great leader,” says Sen. 
claire ayer (D-Addison), who has signed 
up as Smith’s campaign treasurer. “He just 
has to get out there and be visible.” 

Smith will also have to counter percep- 
tions that he’s no different from retiring 
Gov. peter shumlin, whose popularity has 
faded in recent years. In a preview of at- 
tacks to come, the Vermont Republican 
Party has for months referred disparag- 
ingly to the “Shumlin-Shap Economy.” 

“I don’t think Shap would be a significant 
departure from Shumlin,” says Rep. patti 
komline (R-Dorset), who has previously 
served as campaign manager for a likely 
Republican opponent, Lt. Gov. phil scott. 
“I think we’d get more of the same — and 
Vermonters can’t afford more of the same." 

Indeed, asked what legislation he’d 
most like to sign into law in his first year 
as governor, Smith says, “It would be a 
bill that would allow people who went to 
college in-state and committed to stay in- 
state — giving them relief from their col- 
lege debt" 

Sounds an awful lot like Shumlin’s 
Vermont Strong Scholars program and 
former Republican governor jim Douglas’ 
Vermont Promise Scholarship proposal 
before that 

“Those are things the current and 
former governor have focused on in the 
past, but I don’t think we’ve done enough," 


Smith counters. The legislature rejected 
the latter; the former has yet to take effect. 

In making a case for his candidacy, 
the speaker says he’s “good at bringing 
people together, working to set a direction 
and getting it implemented.” That’s true: 
Throughout his tenure. Smith has presided 
over a no-drama House — in contrast to an 
anarchical Senate — and has never lost a 
vote on the floor. 

“There’s been an incredible amount 
of work done in the seven years I’ve been 
speaker, and I’m pretty proud of the amaz- 
ing stuff that’s been done,” he says. 

Smith’s biggest successes? He points 
to overriding Douglas’ gay marriage veto, 
encouraging renewable energy develop- 
ment and raising the minimum wage — all 
initiatives spearheaded by Shumlin. 


WHEN IT COMES 
TDTRYING TO GET AN AGENDA 
THROUGH THE HOUSE, 
SHAP SMITH IS 
A PAIN IN THE ASS 
-AND I MEAN THAT 
AS A COMPLIMENT. 

BILL LOFY 


“Here’s the thing: All of those things I 
identified, they wouldn’t have happened 
without me in the leadership role I was in. 
I fought like hell to make sure that each 
one of those happened,” the speaker says. 
“It’s one thing to say you want to do some- 
thing. It’s another to do it.” 

Smith is quick to cite his policy differ- 
ences with Shumlin, with whom he has 
often waged fierce, behind-the-scenes bat- 
tles — most recently when Smith and his 
fellow legislators nearly provoked a veto 
of this year’s budget and tax bills. Among 
his biggest accomplishments, he says, was 
defeating Shumlin’s 2013 attempt to trim 
the Earned Income Tax Credit. 

bill lofy, who served as Shumlin’s 
first chief of staff and is staying neutral 
in the primary, says he finds it “amusing” 
that Republicans would paint Smith as 
Shumlin’s errand boy. 

“Having been through plenty of legisla- 
tive scuffles with Shap, I can tell you from 
personal experience that he is his own 
leader with his own priorities,” Lofy says. 


PAULHEINTZ 


“When it comes to trying to get an agenda 
through the House, Shap Smith is a pain in 
the ass — and I mean that as a compliment.” 

Smith, a married father of two and an 
attorney with Burlington-based Dinse 
Knapp McAndrew, also points to his 
“significant stylistic differences” with the 
incumbent. 

“I don’t tend to be as — I’m just not as 

— I’m a more restrained personality than 
the governor is,” the 49-year-old says with 
a laugh. “Let’s just put it that way.” 

That’s for sure. 

Unlike Shumlin — a brash, smooth- 
talking pol who loves to press the flesh 

— Smith is disciplined, deliberate and 
wonky. The diminutive, goateed speaker 
has a good sense of humor, but he doesn't 
exactly animate crowds — and he excels at 
deploying boring quotes to keep out of an 
unfavorable news story. 

Perhaps, after six years of Shumlin’s 
shoot-from-the-hip style, Vermonters are 
up for a more restrained, less-colorful 
chief executive. 

What they’d get ideologically from 
Smith is less clear. He's often pilloried from 
the right as a tax-and-spend liberal, and 
he’ll certainly have to answer for the many 
tax hikes he’s presided over as speaker. But 
Smith gets just as much flak from liberals, 
who see him as a milquetoast moderate, 
insufficiently committed to their priorities. 

Michelle Salvador, vice president of 
the Vermont State Employees’ Association 
and chair of a new advocacy group called 
Rights and Democracy, says Smith's presi- 
dential endorsement of hillary clinton 
over hometown hero bernie sanders, was 
“confusing.” And she calls “concerning” 
Smith’s record last session of support- 
ing state workforce cuts and Shumlin's 
decision to ditch single-payer health care 

“What we need is leadership that 
doesn’t back away from addressing 
those important issues," says Salvador, 
a Worcester resident and constituent of 
Smith’s. 

The speaker has definitely backed away 
from single-payer in the years since he 
helped Shumlin sign Act 48 into law. 

“I don’t think, at this point in time, the 
landscape is such that we could move for- 
ward with single-payer in the next year or 
two," Smith says, adding that he does hope 
to increase access to and reduce spending 
on health care. 

But try as he might, the speaker may 
find it difficult to move beyond the health 
care wars that have dominated Vermont 
and national politics in recent years. Rep. 
don turner (R-Milton), the House minor- 
ity leader, blames Smith for providing “no 


= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


oversight over Vermont Health Connect” 
as the federally mandated insurance ex- 
change has sputtered along. 

“We have oversight," Smith says, “but 
ultimately whether it succeeds or fails 
depends on the people who are executing 
the plan.” 

For now, the speaker is focused on the 
task at hand: prevailing over potential 
Democratic opponents, such as former 
senator matt dunne and Transportation 
Secretary sue minter, neither of whom has 
formally announced their intentions. 

To that end, Smith has signed up 
former KSE Partners lobbyist uz sortino 
to manage his campaign, Democratic 
operative selene hofer-shall as a fund- 
raising and operations consultant and 
Washington, D.C.-based 
diane feldman — a veteran of 
Shumlin's and Congressman 
PETER WELCH'S (D-Vt.) cam- 
paigns — as pollster. 

‘We’re getting the organi- 
zation up and running and starting to talk 
to people about money," Smith says. 

Rep. tony klein (D-East Montpelier), a 
longtime ally of Smith’s, says he believes 
the speaker will prevail. 

“He’s gotta learn how to shed that 
lawyer exterior and really let people get to 
know him,” Klein says. “And I think that 
if he's successful in his campaign, which 
I have every belief he will be, it will be 
because people have gotten to know the 
real Shap." 

Speaker Seeker 

When Smith announces his candidacy, 
he’ll also make clear that he’s staying put 
as speaker for the 2016 legislative session. 

“I believe I made a commitment, and I 
have a responsibility to see it through," he 
says of his two-year term. 

That decision may pose challenges for 
his candidacy — every decision he makes 
will be viewed through a political lens — 
but it will also keep him in the limelight. 

Smith wouldn’t be the first legislative 
leader to make such a move. Welch and 
Shumlin both remained Senate president 
pro tem as they prepared to run for their 
current jobs, as did Smith’s predecessor, 
former speaker gave symington, who ran 
for governor in 2008. 

But Turner, the House minority leader, 
says it would be a “conflict” for Smith to 
seek higher office while serving as speaker. 
He worries Smith will hijack the House 
agenda to support his political campaign. 

“I personally feel that if you aspire 
to be governor, you should step down,” 
Turner says. 

Either way, Smith will be viewed by 
many as a short-timer — and his potential 
successors will likely spend the session 
demonstrating they’re up to the job. 


It’s early yet, but the two legislators 
most buzzed about as Smith’s replacement 
are Rep. mitzi Johnson (D-Grand Isle) and 
Rep. sarah copeland hanzas (D-Bradford). 

Johnson, a 44-year-old consultant 
originally from New York, has spent 13 
years in the House. She won bipartisan 
praise this year, her first as chair of the 
House Appropriations Committee, for her 
work balancing a challenging budget. 

“It’s not something I would rule out,” 
Johnson says of the speakership. “But my 
focus right now, as you know, is making 
sure we move our budget back to a really 
sustainable track." 

A 45-year-old cafe owner who grew 
up in the Upper Valley, Copeland Hanzas 
has spent 11 years in the House. She won 
her first term as majority 
leader last winter, providing 
her an opportunity to serve as 
Smith’s understudy. 

“The question is still un- 
answered as to whether I will 
run for speaker, but it’ll have a lot to do 
with whether I'm the last person standing 
when we figure out who should do the 
job," she says. 

That won't be until December 2016, 
which means there will be plenty of time 
for others to make their case. After all, 
Smith was not exactly the heir appar- 
ent when Symington stepped down. The 
then-42-year-old vice chair of the House 
Ways and Means Committee initially 
faced off against four other candidates: 
then-Democratic House members mark 

LARSON, CAROLYN PARTRIDGE, JOHANNA LEDDY 

donovan and john rodgers. 

This time around, the caucus could 
elevate a younger member who has sought 
a leadership post in the past — such as 
Rep. jill krowinski (D -Burlington), Rep. 
kesha ram (D-Burlington) or Rep. sam 
young (D-Glover) — to speaker or major- 
ity leader. 

Or it could entrust the speakership 
to a veteran, such as Rep. tim jerman 
(D -Essex), the caucus' deputy whip, Ways 
and Means Committee Chair janet ancel 
(D-Calais), Education Committee Chair 
dave sharpe (D-Bristol) or Klein, who 
chairs the House Energy Committee. 

“If the situation occurred where every- 
body fell by the wayside and I was looked 
at — if drafted, I would consider it,” Klein 

One thing's for certain: As Johnson 
says, “The chess board is gonna shift a lot 
in the next session with everything we 
have to do." © 
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Under Fire: A Cop Who Shot a Suspect 
Faces Criminal Charges 


L ast November, the Windsor Police 
Department chalked up what 
seemed like a victory in its local 
war on drugs. Two officers had set 
up a drug-buy sting. When their target's 
car allegedly sped toward them, one of the 
officers opened fire, wounding the driver. 
Still, no cops were hurt, and a brief chase 
netted two suspects, both with histories of 
drug arrests. The driver was charged with 
aggravated assault of a law-enforcement 

But the case against him soon crumbled. 
Days later, the local prosecutor dropped 
the charge, saying a video of the incident 
contradicted the account given by Ryan 
Palmer, the officer who shot the man. 

A second surprising blow came in July: 
Vermont Attorney General Bill Sorrell 
announced he was filing criminal charges 
against Palmer. The drug suspects Palmer 
arrested are now witnesses against him. 

It has been rare for police in Vermont 
to face charges for using excessive force. 
Sorrell, whose office typically investigates 
police shootings, has generally cleared of- 
ficers. In the wake of recent deadly police 
interactions across the country, is this 
a reaction to increasing scrutiny of law 
enforcement? 

Windsor Police Chief William Sampson 
said that he is upset with Sorrell and he is 
standing by Palmer. 

"It’s a fluid situation, and he reacted as 
he was trained, as he had to," Sampson said, 
g “It’s an officer’s perception of the dangers 
he is facing, so it's difficult for anyone to 
in say, ‘You should have done this.”' Charging 
g police with crimes for judgments made in 
S a “gray area" will make officers less proac- 
jjj tive on the street, he said. 

On the day in question, Sunday, 
November 16, 2014, Windsor police were 
S after Brittany Smith, who had outstand- 
“ ing arrest warrants on charges of dealing 
9 heroin. Smith, a 25-year-old Claremont, 
•- N.H. resident, had exchanged Facebook 
5 messages with a woman who said she 
was interested in buying drugs, according 
to police affidavits. In fact, the would-be 
w buyer was cooperating with Windsor police 
« and tipped off Palmer. A deal was supposed 
z to go down at 4 p.m. in the parking lot of 
3 Ferguson’s Automotive, a car-repair shop. 
Police had only a couple of hours to plan. 
Palmer, 28, drafted a longtime friend, 
Meghan Place, to pose as the buyer. Place 
8 drove Palmer’s pickup to the scene, a 
(z narrow parking lot directly off Route 5, 
s just a few blocks from downtown Windsor, 
< and waited. The car-repair shop was 
3 closed. Officer Christopher Connor and 


Palmer, wearing baseball caps and civilian 
clothes over their police shirts, sat nearby 
in Connor’s truck. 

Within minutes, a Honda pulled into 
the parking lot. Smith sat in the front pas- 
senger seat Driving was Jorge Burgos, a 
36-year-old Latino man who has a criminal 
record in Vermont and Massachusetts. 

Connor and Palmer drew their guns 
and ran toward the Honda. 

The Honda sped forward and Palmer 
fired his .40-caliber Glock 22 into the car. 
Burgos steered the car onto Route 5 and 
sped past two marked police cars that 
were rushing to the scene. He led police 
on a brief chase before several cruisers 
boxed him in about eight miles away, in 
Claremont, N.H. 


Burgos told officers that he couldn't 
raise his left arm — he had been shot He 
underwent surgery at a nearby hospital. 
Smith was taken to prison. 

As is customary in police shootings, an 
outside agency — in this case, the Vermont 
State Police — was called in to investigate. 

“Officer Palmer indicated that he fired 
what he believed to be three rounds at 
the operator, as the operator accelerated 
the vehicle towards him while in very 
close proximity,” Vermont State Police 
Detective Sgt. Robert Patten wrote in an 
affidavit. 

Connor told Patten a similar story. 
He said that Burgos had driven "straight 
towards’’ Palmer: “Officer Connor was 
adamant that had Officer Palmer not been 


able to sidestep, Burgos would have run 

A few days later, investigators discov- 
ered that Ferguson’s had a security camera 
covering the parking lot. The tape, which 
did not have audio, apparently contra- 
dicted the officers’ accounts. It showed 
Palmer standing well to the side of the 
Honda — not in front of it — when he 
opened fire, according to police affidavits. 

When confronted with the footage, 
“Officer Palmer pointed out the portion 
of the video where he believed he began 
firing at the operator of the [Honda],’’ 
Patten wrote. “Officer Palmer indicated 
that although it was his perspective that he 
was in front of the [Honda] when it began 
spinning its tires and accelerating forward, 
the video makes it appear as if he's along- 
side the front driver’s side wheel.” 

In interviews with police, Burgos was 
adamant that he hadn’t tried to run anyone 
over. He said that he didn't know that 
Palmer and Connor were cops: He simply 
saw two men, guns drawn, wearing civilian 
clothes, suddenly charge him. Burgos said 
the officers never identified themselves, 
though they both told investigators that 
they shouted “Police!" Palmer and Conner 
are both white. 

Windsor County State’s Attorney 
Michael Kainen said that when he saw the 
video, he decided he couldn't prove that 
Burgos had attempted to injure Palmer. 

“Originally, it sounded to me as though 
Ryan was more in front of the car than he 
was when we watched the video,” Kainen 
said in an interview. “It didn’t look to me as 
though we could get a conviction.’’ 

Smith was incarcerated in New 
Hampshire. Burgos was freed, but within 
months, he was arrested on drug charges 
in Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile, Palmer returned to active 
duty. Though the state police were still 
conducting their inquiry, Sampson as- 
sumed Palmer would be cleared. "I 
thought it was over,” Sampson said. "I 
didn’t feel there was anything more than a 
typical investigation to declare it was fine. 
I wasn't concerned.” 

The chief’s feelings were understand- 
able. Vermont police officers have used po- 
tentially deadly force — sometimes killing 
people — dozens of times in recent years 
and have been cleared of wrongdoing. 

In 18 years in office, Vermont Attorney 
General Bill Sorrell has declined to bring 
charges in dozens of such cases. A rare 
exception was in 2013, when, along with 
Chittenden County State’s Attorney T.J. 
Donovan, Sorrell obtained an indictment 
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against former Winooski police officer 
Jason Nokes, who shot and wounded 
an unarmed mentally ill man. Nokes 
eventually pleaded no contest to two 
misdemeanors. 

Sorrell declined to prosecute a trooper 
who in 2012 fired a Taser at an unarmed 
mentally ill Thetford man who died. 
Sorrell also declined to prosecute three 
Brattleboro officers who shot a mentally 
ill man with a knife who allegedly walked 
toward them inside a church. 

Critics say Sorrell's office is too reluc- 
tant to charge officers. 

attorney and former si 
Costello, who repre- 
sented the family of 
the Brattleboro man. 

"It’s left to the victims, 
to tort law, to [civil] 


,” said Springfield 
ate legislator Tom 


Palmer grew up in Windsor, gradu- 
ated from Windsor High School and is 
an Air Force veteran who served combat 
tours in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Most police officers who face an inquiry 
are placed on leave. But Sampson has al- 
lowed Palmer to remain on duty — though 
he has been limited to desk duty and, be- 
cause of a judge's order, given up his gun. 

Even those officials who support 
Palmer acknowledge there were flaws 
in the raid. 

Officials say it is highly unusual for a 
civilian such as Place to participate in 
a drug raid. Further complicating mat- 
ters, Place is the victims' advocate in the 
Windsor County 
State’s Attorney’s 
Office. She often 
sits in court and 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


between crime 

n mon ths after the victims and prosecutors. Place told Seven 

Windsor bustl'sorrell announced that he D “Y S she supports the department's fight 
would prosecute Palmer. A grand jury n<raW rfr, " r ' “ whpn Rvnn nnnrna '' l ’ f,H 


returned indictments for aggravated 
sault with a weapon, a felony, 
and reckless endangerment, 
a misdemeanor. Palmer faces 
up to 16 years in prison. “We 
thought it was an appropri- 
ate case to bring to the grand 
jury," Sorrell said. 'We pres- 
ent the evidence we think is 
relevant.” 

Palmer’s attorney, Dan 
Sedon, said the charges are 
baseless. “His actions were 
lawful and performed in the 
course of his duty,” Sedon 

The 10-member Windsor 
Police Department has, for 
years, handled patrol work in its commu- 
nity of 3,500 and left drug investigations to 
the state police. 

That changed when Sampson \ 


ARE NOW 


AGAINST HIM. 


against drugs. ‘When Ryan approached 
that day, I was happy to assist in these 
efforts," she said. 

“It wasn’t the best-thought- 
out operation, is what I would 
say," Kainen said. 

Sampson said that an in- 
ternal investigation, which 
will begin when the criminal 
case ends, will focus on how 
Connor and Palmer carried 
out the bust. 

Sampson and Sedon said 
that Sorrell’s decision to file 
charges may have been influ- 
enced by a string of national 
controversies about video- 
documented police actions. 
‘We have a climate in this 
of taking [police] cases 
to grand juries," Sampson said. 

Kainen agreed. “I think there's 
greater concern by prosecutors look- 
officers’ use of force given what’s 


country right n< 


hired as chief in August 2014 from the happening nationally, and that may be 
Palm Beach County Sheriff’s Office in why ," Kainen said. 

But Sorrell, who will face a pri- 
mary challenge from Donovan in 2016, 


Florida. He named Palmer and Connor 
detectives, assigned primarily to drug ii 


vestigations. It was a response to a surge of scoffed at any suggestion that he has 
drugs coming into southern Vermont from been influenc e d by outside events. “We 


out of state, Sampson said. 

‘We will be aggressive,” Sampson said 
in a recent interview. ‘We’re not going to 
sit back and let it happen. We will make 


have a standard that we have brought to 
these cases for a long time,” Sorrell said. 
‘We take a hard look at these." 

He acknowledged he might struggle to 
convince 12 jurors to convict a well-liked 
But the ^ chief ^acknowledged that police officer windsor residents have 
i-™ «— i posted supportive comments on social 
media and reached out to Sampson to 
voice what he called "overwhelming” 
backing for Palmer. Said Sorrell: “I think 
the average citizen gives even more ben- 
efit of the doubt to an officer than an aver- 
age citizen. But we haven't been afraid to 
bring tough cases to juries.” ® 


Palmer and Connor had received 
cial training in drug enforcement before 
they set up the sting involving Smith and 
Burgos. He said he hopes to get them train- 
ing in the future. According to department 
records reviewed by Seven Days, Palmer, 
a seven-year officer, had never pulled his 
gun before the November incident. 

“I think he is a good officer. I am, 
frankly, pretty sympathetic to Ryan,” 
Kainen said. 
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What a 1987 Tax Battle 
Says About Bernie Sanders 



B urlington Mayor Bernie 
Sanders didn’t attend the 
June 1987 press conference 
that opened with a bombshell. 
Assessor Rosaire Longe did his bidding, 
announcing that the city had sent a tax 
bill to the Medical Center Hospital of 
Vermont, the venerable institution on 
the hill now known as the University of 
Vermont Medical Center. The amount 
the Sanders administration sought from 
the hospital, which, as a charitable insti- 
tution, had been considered tax-exempt: 
$2.9 million. 

Spencer Knapp, the hospital’s legal 
counsel then and now, was in the presi- 
dent’s office when the hefty bill arrived. 
“Our jaws dropped to our chests,” he 
recalled. 

A couple of hours later, hospital pres- 
ident James Taylor stood before news 
cameras to denounce the Sanders’ plan 
to “put us on the tax rolls.” He vowed: 
“We will not pay the bill. We will pursue 
all the channels proper and appropriate 
to protest it.” 

Sanders himself publicly weighed in 
with a press conference the next day. 
He argued that seeking taxes from the 
medical center was about fairness for 
taxpayers. The hospital had a $100 mil- 
lion budget, he said, but paid “nothing 
in taxes, nothing in lieu of taxes and 
nothing for the services they receive,” 
meaning fire, police and other municipal 
protections. 

He threw jabs about the hospital 
trustees meeting behind closed doors 
and administrators’ salaries: “There 
are a heck of a lot of people up there 
making a heck of a lot of money,” he said 
pointedly. 

A reporter asked Sanders if taking on 
a respected institution was politically 
risky. After squeaking out a 10-vote vic- 
tory to capture the mayor's office in 1981, 
he had been reelected mayor twice by 
comfortable margins — but Sanders had 
statewide ambitions. 

He replied, "I have to do what I think 
is right.” 

In a telephone interview nearly 30 
years later, Taylor said what was upset- 
ting about the tax bill was “having it 
show up without any prior discussion.” 
He recalled that hospital officials appre- 
ciated that Burlington had a significant 
percentage of tax-exempt properties. 
At the time, however, the concept of 



hospitals making payments in lieu of 
taxes wasn’t an established practice, 
he said, adding, “We did have some 
reluctance to do anything that 
would put pressure on others.” 

Hospital officials claimed 
moral high ground in the 1987 tax 
fight. A July 1 hospital newsletter 
argued, “The effects of stripping 
the hospital of its tax-exempt 
status are far-reaching. The first 
to suffer would be patients. The 
finance office estimated the cost of the 
average patient stay would increase by 
about $300.” 

The hospital went to court “in a week,” 
Knapp said, suing to stop the city from 
collecting the tax. The first payment of 
more than $724,000 was due soon. 

Sanders had begun challeng- 
ing the medical center soon after he 
became Burlington's mayor in 1981. In 
a September letter that year to Herluf 
Olsen, then the hospital president, 
Sanders laid out his view of the institu- 
tion’s role: “The essence of what we are 
presenting is a request for a change of 
spirit on the part of MCHV toward our 
community. We want MCHV and the 
physicians associated with it to begin 
taking a more active role in community 
health care by using their vast resources 
for the common good.” 

The mayor found ways to pressure 
the hospital. He opposed its plan to 
expand to 450 beds in a new building, 
arguing that it would raise rates for 
patients. The hospital scaled back the 
project. Sanders also testified against 
the hospital’s budget increases in pro- 
ceedings before regulators. 


Jeanne Keller, hired by Sanders as 
health insurance administrator, recalled 
the first time she saw the mayor try to 
extract support from hospital officials. 
He invited the hospital’s trustee chair, 
the medical director and the CEO to 
meet him at a free clinic in Burlington's 
Old North End. The health center 
needed money, and the mayor was 
trying to help, Keller said. 

“These guys had to sit in the waiting 
room to talk with the mayor,” Keller 
recalled. 

In the meeting, Sanders first invited 
the center's staff to describe its needs. 
“And then Bernie did his Bernie thing 
to them,” Keller said. He asked why the 
hospital couldn't supply a doctor once 
a week to supplement the center’s staff. 
“I was just in awe,” Keller said. “That 
fearlessness." 

Although she doesn’t remember if 
anything came of it, Keller said, what- 
ever the response, “it wasn’t much.” 

Sanders appointed a task force 
to seek out new sources of rev- 
enue for Burlington. When its members 


suggested taxing the hospital and the 
University of Vermont, Sanders and 
what was then known as the city's board 
of aldermen put the question to voters 
in March 1986. Voters said yes, but the 
state legislature refused to approve the 
city’s proposed charter change. 

Sanders continued to push in 1987. 
He tried, without success, to force the 
medical center to match a city grant to 
support the Visiting Nurse Association. 
He asked the Vermont attorney general 
if it was legal for the hospital trustees to 
meet behind closed 
doors. He set up an- 
I other task force — this 
one to look at health 
care — and gave them 
a mission, found in 
written form among his 
papers: “It seems to be 
that the question that 
must be debated in our 
community is a very fun- 
damental one and that 
is, ‘Should the practice of 
medicine, and the whole 
health care system, be run 
as a corporate business 
generating huge profits 
and incomes to higher-ups 
in that profession, or should 
health care be a right to 
which all Americans are entitled at the 
lowest possible cost?”' 

Ultimately, the assessor sent the 
hospital a tax bill, and the hospital sued. 
The court fast-tracked a trial, which 
ran several days in August 1987. The 
city asked the court to declare that the 
hospital was taxable, or that portions of 
it were taxable, or that a public vote was 
required for it to receive an exemption 
from property taxes. 

“We took the view they didn’t pro- 
vide enough charitable care to qualify” 
for a tax exemption, Joseph McNeil, 
then city attorney, said in a recent in- 
terview. The hospital had provided $1.5 
million in free care, but “much of what 
they were calling charitable care was 
really uncollectable debt,” McNeil said. 
Translation: hospital bills that people 
couldn’t pay. 

Superior Court Judge John Meaker 
issued his decision on September 22, 
ruling against the city on all counts. 

“For Judge Meaker, essentially, the 
hospital is charitable because it is a 
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hospital," Sanders a 
ment he released at 
stitution provides virtually n 




to the poor, hounds people for payment at the office. 


spokesman Mike Noble. And the city’s 
infamous tax bill is framed. Knapp 
found it pretty easily among his things 


and destroys credit ratings and has 
ecutives and physicians associated with 
the hospital earning very large incomes 
— how in any common-sense under- 
standing of the word can this institution 
be described as ‘charitable’?” 

“Taking on the establishment system, such 
and fighting for social change — in 
this instance a fair tax policy for 


John Franco, who was assistant city 
attorney in 1987, said Sanders' campaign 
against the medical center sowed the 
seeds for his vision of universal health 
care. The tax battle spotlighted the 
shortcomings of the U.S. health care 
the high cost of health 
and access to care based 
what people can afford, he said. 


Burlingtonians and a hospital policy In its appeal of the tax case, the city 
which will show compassion for the challenged the judge’s reliance on the 
poor — is not an easy task,” Sanders said hospital's assertion about its open-door 
n the same statement. He persuaded admission policy. The city argued that 
it could have provided testimony from 
patients who were denied 


the aldermen to appeal the ruling 
the Vermont Supreme Court. 

The city lost again. 

Still, McNeil said, 
Sanders' challenge ulti- 
mately paid off. “We lost — in 
a legal sense — but we gained 
ground in the sense that the 
result was both [the hospital] 
and UVM have entered into 
fee-for-service agreements 
with the city ... It was only 
this action that provided the 
political discussion and no- 
toriety. It was the catalyst for 
a better result that has lasted 
to the present.” 

By the time the city and 
hospital reached a 30-year 
agreement on payments, in 
1999, Sanders 


AND THE 


admission because of their 
inability to pay. 

Neither Sanders nor his 
campaign or Senate staff 
would talk about this bit of 
history or comment on what 
it says about how he might 
govern now that he has set 
his sights on the nation's 
highest office. 

But Terry Bouricius, a 
Progressive alderman in the 
1980s, had plenty to say. He 
said the tax fight showed 
Sanders' values when it 
comes to tax burdens and 
income disparities. Trying 
to tax the hospital was a 
o shift the burden of 


gressman representing Vermont. Knapp the regressive property tax from city 


recalled that the deal was negotiated 
while the hospital was starting its 
Renaissance Project — a makeover and 
expansion that would eventually cost 
more than $350 million. At the time, 
Knapp said, the city had “considerable 


residents. Bouricius said that fair taxa- 
tion has always been a moral issue for 
Sanders. 

Erhard Mahnke, another 1980s aider- 
man, agreed there is a “clear thread” run- 
ning from Sanders’ hospital tax fight tc 


leverage" because the medical center the present: “He is not afraid to challenge 
needed local permits. Later, the project the establishment, and he cares very 


deeply about ordinary Americans.” 

At 73, Sanders continues to use 
electoral politics — the collective will of 
voters and his rhetoric — to try to force 
large and powerful institutions to change. 

“He is all about building movements,” 
said Keller, who worked for Sanders 
bill has grown to $446,000; the from 1981 to 1986. Bold initiatives, such 
amount automatically increases by 2 as presenting a $2.9 million tax bill to 
percent each year. Elsewhere in the the state’s largest medical center, “draw 


took a criminal turn, and the hospital’s 
CEO took a plea for conspiring to de- 
fraud a state regulatory agency. The 
institution's public image reached an 
all-time low. 

Since its first payment of $325,000, 
the hospital’s annual fee-for-s 


country, many major nonprofit 
tutions now contribute to city coffers 
in return for the municipal services 

And today, the medical center pro- 
vides about $9 million in charitable 
care, not including uncollectable debt. 

The quarterly board meetings have who is president.” 
been open to the public since at least 

1995, according to medical center Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt . c 


attention to the possibilities,” she said. 
Today, as Sanders crisscrosses the coun- 
try in his bid for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, Keller said, “His 
message to these crowds is, we have to 
build a movement ... a movement that 
will keep the pressure on, no matter 
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To Save Paradise, a New Vermont Law 
Calls for Better Parking Lots 


M ost people who walk by the parking lot 
next to the state office building at 133 State 
Street in Montpelier are unlikely to notice 
anything special about it. Neat white lines 
on the blacktop mark off spaces for 107 cars. 

But to Chris Kilian, Vermont director of the 
Conservation Law Foundation, the tarmac is cause 
for excitement ‘It’s actually really neat to see,” Kilian 
said, as he led a guided tour of Montpelier parking lots, 
pointing out the good, the bad and the promising. 

Kilian could chat all day about Vermont storm 
drains, a topic he's been studying for 25 years. Entering 
a parking lot, the tall and talkative environmentalist is 
thinking not about where to park a car, but where the 
rainwater flows. 

Often, stormwater washes pollutants that gather on 
impervious surfaces directly into waterways. But at 133 
State Street, the water runs through curb cuts and into 
two rock gardens. There, it seeps into the ground, gets 
filtered through gravel and porous soil and irrigates a 
variety of plants — leafy trees as well as ground-hugging 
shrubs, which provide lush green between patches of 
pavement. 

A new state law will require many more parking lots 
around Vermont to employ such pollution-prevention 
techniques. “For the first time, strong programs have 
been created to deal with runoff from town roads, state 
highways, and large parking lots and rooftops,” Kilian 
enthused. But what's good for the environment could 
prove expensive for scores of unsuspecting property 

These new requirements garnered little attention 
or debate during the last legislative session. They were 
part of a larger clean-water bill that Vermont lawmak- 
ers passed before adjournment last spring. 

The new law requires that all impervious surfaces 
three acres or larger employ pollution-mitigation mea- 
sures that meet state standards. Those standards were 
set back in 2002 but did not apply to projects built 
before then, so plenty of existing parking lots and large 
rooftops were grandfathered in. 

Not any more. Now property owners will have 
to make upgrades at many shopping centers, hospi- 
tals, colleges and office buildings built before 2002. 
Rarely are developers required to make retroactive 
changes. 

“It's a big deal for landowners,” said Padraic 
Monks, stormwater program manager at the Vermont 
Department of Environmental Conservation. “This 
idea that someone's going to come knocking on your 
door, so to speak, and say, “You have to do this.’ That’s 

Ernie Pomerleau said he doesn't yet know how many 
of his company's shopping plazas and other proper- 
ties will need work. It’ll be expensive, the president 
of Pomerleau Real Estate predicted, noting that some 
parcels could require sophisticated solutions that si- 
multaneously incorporate several practices to manage 
stormwater. "To go back and retrofit everything in a 



standards are required — they are wary the 2002 re- 
quirements could be altered — and whether developers 
will be able to count on the rules staying the same for 
the foreseeable future. “If you’re going to spend a great 
deal of money, you want assurance it’s effective and it’s 
not going to be changed in five years,” Pomerleau said. 

Developers will have input on the rules being writ- 
ten that will set the standards for the permits that regu- 
late such projects, Monks said, before they’re inked 
— by the 2018 deadline. Property owners in the Lake 
Champlain basin are required to start work on their old 
lots no later than October 2023; those elsewhere have 
until October 2028. 

The state is gathering information about how many 
properties will be affected, Monks said. He estimated 
that only about 10 percent of parcels that will be covered 
by the law are currently subject to stormwater permits. 

More regulation will slow the flow of oil, grease and 
heavy metals from cars, nutrients from pet waste, and 
road salt that rainwater takes from parking lots to rivers 
and streams. The toxic mix threatens fish and wildlife, 
kills vegetation and fouls drinking water downriver. In 
a 2013 report, the state Agency of Natural Resources 
determined that stormwater runoff from developed 
land such as parking lots accounts for 14 percent of the 
phosphorus in the Lake Champlain basin. Agriculture 
accounts for 40 percent of the poisonous element. 

Too much of it in the lake creates a hospitable envi- 
ronment for potentially toxic blue-green algae blooms, 
which have plagued parts of Lake Champlain in recent 
years and can harm people, animals and plants. Blooms 



short period of time, it’s going to cause some trauma,” 
he said. 

“It’s a significant obligation going forward,” said 
A.J. LaRosa, a lawyer with the Burlington firm Murphy 
Sullivan Kronk, who follows stormwater regulations. 
“I don’t think a lot of people understand what they are 
going to be required to do.” 

LaRosa and Pomerleau both said they’ll be watching 
closely as state officials work out details, such as which 
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have already forced officials to tempo- plants need to tolerate both wet and 
rarily close beaches in the Burlington dry conditions. “Getting the right mix 
area this summer. Typically, the blooms of plant species turned out to be criti- 
worsen in late summer. cal,” he said. "The first round of plants 

Over the years, Kilian's organization needed supplementing after the first 
has sued developers whose projects are few years.” 

contributing to the problem. In a 2003 The measures could be even more 
lawsuit, CLF sought to force Hannaford effective if the lot had permeable pave- 
Bros., owner of the Kmart parking lot ment, which allows stormwater to seep 
n South Burlington, to get a federal through the surface, Kilian said. But 


stormwater discharge permit to control 
runoff into Potash Brook. CLF lost. 

Under the new law, the Kmart plaza 
lot should — by 2023, if not sooner 


: improvement o' 
earby parking lots. 

There are other examples of innova- 
approaches, on public and private 


— need a new permit that will require land around the state, which the DEC has 
mitigation, Kilian said. “Everybody still highlighted on its website: a rain garden 
says the Kmart plaza is the quintessen- along the Otter Creek in Middlebury, 
tial example of what needs to change,” porous asphalt at a hotel and apartment 


Kilian said. “Now maybe 
changed, but it’s going to take til 


implex in Essex Junction. At the ni 
Waterbury office complex that is under 


CLF also sued the federal construction, runoff from roofs, parking 
Environmental Protection Agency to lots and entry roads will feed into drain- 
push for stricter standards on how much age swales rather than the ni 


phosphorus is allowed 
to go into the lake. In 
2010, the EPA agreed to 
withdraw approval of 
Vermont's 2002 water- 
quality plan after CLF 
argued it failed to meet 
federal Clean Water Act 
standards. Last week, 
the state and the EPA 
announced an agree- 
ment on a new plan to reduce phospo- 
is entering the lake by 34 percent. 


CHRIS KILIAN, 
CONSERVATION L 
FOUNDATION 


This year’s 


A short way down 
from the 133 State Street 
lot in Montpelier, Kilian 
pointed out problems at 
a state-owned lot behind 
the Department of 
Motor Vehicles just feet 
away from the Winooski 
River: “Whatever is on 
the parking lot goes 
into the river,” he said. 
That includes trash, bird poop, winter 
salt and sand, and gas and oil residue. 


e law establishes a “This is another parking lot that just has 


Clean Water Fund, which will be fi- 
nanced by a 0.2 percent surcharge ( 
the state’s property-transfer tax. It is rive 
expected to raise $5.3 million in 2016. the 
The money will pay for state staff to like 40, 50 feet total.' 
help towns, farmers and loggers imple 


contouring to a storm drain, and then 
there’s a big pipe that sticks out of the 
bank. The total flow distance from 


:o the ri 


as barring 
dardizing tilling practices, and also 
boost enforcement of regulations. 


Just north of the DMV lot, the city' of 
reduce pollution such Montpelier owns a lot that Kilian con- 
streams and stan- siders a sign of hope. Known as the Carr 
lot, the property is a former brownfield 
where the city plans a public-private 
The upshot: Eco-friendlier lots such development that will include a bus 
133 State Street should station. The city is awaiting word on 
two state grants that will help fund 
stormwater mitigation measures, said 
ipital, Kevin Casey, community development 
engineer specialist for Montpelier. It hopes to 
break ground next year on a project 


become less of a rarity. That lot was part 
of an EPA program that put a demon- 
stration project in every 
said John Ostrum, the s 
who oversaw the project that 


pleted in 2010. EPA paid for the design that will include permeable pavement, 


work. The st 




:s and rain gardens with a temporary 


landscaping. Ostrum said there w 
incremental cost — $50,000 — to adding 


5 and stormwater holding pond. 


the green stormwater features, but the the project will s< 


Well aware that many state legislators 
s by this spot, Casey said he hopes 


lot was due for repaving anyway. 


vironmentally thoughtful development 


No parking spots had to be sacrificed that can be used elsewhere in Vermont. 


“We’re hoping legislators can say, “We 
:tually put money toward this project, 


in what turned out to be a more func- 
tional layout for the lot, according 
Ostrum. The gardens, technically called and this is what we should be doing.’” 
“bioretention systems,” do require 

greater maintenance, he admitted. The Contact: terri@sevendaysvt. 
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Captain Phillips Talks Pirates, 
Captives at Insurance Conference 


Tech Company Expands 
in South Burlington 


Never give up, work with your team and. if 
you have a chance, learn to operate an AK-47 
before gun-toting pirates kidnap you on the 

that was the lesson Captain Richard 
Phillips delivered last Thursday to about 
1,000 people at the Vermont Captive 
Insurance Association’s annual conference 
at the Sheraton in South Burlington. 

network about the self-insurance market 
known as ’captives," Phillips talked about 
a very different kind of captivity — the type 
where U.S. Navy SEALs come to the rescue 
instead of accountants and lawyers. 

Dressed in a blue blazer and button- 

passed for one of the many bankers, CPAs, 
lawyers and insurance gurus there. His 
story, though, was way more exciting than 
the patter about reinsurance, asset alloca- 
tion and risk management. 

In 2009. the Underhill resident and mer- 
chant marine captain was navigating the 


Maersk Alabama along the east coast of Africa, 
when Somali pirates attempted to hijack his 
ship — and Phillips wound up getting kid- 
napped. The story made international head- 
lines and inspired a movie starring Tom Hanks. 

Phillips recalled how he wound up for 
several days with pirates in a lifeboat. At 
one point he grabbed an AK-47 — but didn’t 
know how to work the weapon. ('I do now,” 
he said.) At another point he tried to swim 
away. The pirates beat and bound him. 

Navy SEAL snipers shot three of the pi- 
rates and rescued him. Phillips recalled the 
feeling: 'I'm alive. I made it. I’m outta here.” 

Phillips retired from the high seas last year. 
These days, he gives talks and autographs 
copies of his book, A Captains Duty: Somali 
Pirates, Navy SEALs and Dangerous Days at 
Sea. The broader lesson from his experience 

vow you wont quit" he said, "something will 
happen to make your situation better." 

MOLLY WALSH 


They make computers rugged enough 
to operate in mine shafts and on dusty 
factory floors. But there’s nothing rough 
about the expanded headquarters of Logic 
Supply in South Burlington, which last 
Thursday celebrated a sleek $4 million 
makeover that added 21,000 square feet 
to its headquarters between Route 116 and 
Interstate 89. 

Politicians, business leaders and friends 
of the company gathered to toast the busi- 
ness and tour the redesigned facility, where 
“blah" is definitely not part of the corporate 
ethic — think purple rugs, turquoise chairs 
and orange walls. The company cafe and 
event space could pass for a hip New York 
City restaurant dining room, and yes, that 
espresso machine in the comer is for em- 
ployee use. 

With a general absence of clutter in 
the office spaces, the Logic building 
seems designed to invite clear think- 
ing. 'We’re neat and tidy people." Lisa 


Groeneveld, chief operating officer, said jok- 
ingly. She founded Logic with her engineer 
husband, Dutch-born Roland Groeneveld, 
and brought the company to Vermont from 
Boston in 2004. 

As high-tech jobs at Elio and other 
startups have migrated out of the 
Burlington area. Logic Supply is expanding. 
Production rose by 36 percent in 2014. The 
company says the number of employees in- 
creased 30 percent in the fourth quarter of 
2014. Logic Supply has about 70 employees 
around the world, but most of them are in 
South Burlington. 

The new building includes space for 
sales, marketing and product design, as 

where employees assemble small, custom- 
designed computers. They function in hos- 
tile environments such as atop windmills, 
solar arrays and inside food-production 
facilities. 

MOLLY WALSH 


Sanders Meets With ‘Longtime Friend’ 
Jesse Jackson in Chicago 


When Rev. Jesse Jackson Sr. first ran for president. 
then-Burlington mayor Bernie Sanders agreed to 
meet with the civil rights leader during a February 1984 


Four years later, Sanders endorsed 
Jackson's 1988 campaign, introduced him I 
at a University of Vermont speech and held 
a fundraiser for him at the Windjammer 
Restaurant 

Now, some three decades later, the 
tables are turned. During a brief fundrais- 
ing trip to Chicago on Monday. Sanders — now a U. 
tor and candidate for the Democratic presidential 
tion — sought Jackson's counsel. 

While the precise nature of the meeting wasn't clear. 


brief statement that the 
racial justice. Twice this 
imer, Black Lives Matter protesters con- 
fronted Sanders during public events, forc- 
ing a strained discussion about his com- 
jfcV mitment to fighting discrimination. 
'S' ■ 'Longtime friends, the senator and 
the civil rights leader held a very pro- 
ductive hour-long meeting on impor- 
ant issues confronting the country and 
the African American community," spokes- 
man Michael Briggs wrote in the statemenL 
Jackson confirmed the meeting Monday on Twitter 
but did not provide further details. 

PAUL HEINTZ 
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America's Family Resort" 


DO YOU HAVE A CHILD BETWEEN THE AGES OF 7 AND 1 7? 

UVM is conducting a study on emotion regulation and metabolic 
problems and need you and your family to participate! 


Who is eligible to participate? 
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* Parents of interested lamiles will be 
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ree 2.5 hour visits that 
er tasks (with eytfitx 
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For more information contact: Merelise Ametti, 802-656-5135 or mametti@uvm.edu 


Join us this winter for the most 
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Painted Silos Display Dealer.com’s 
Commitment to Local Artists 




M ary lacy’s clothing, hair and 
hands are polka-dotted with 
paint — a minor matter for a 
muralist. Lately, though, that 
speckling has been more tenacious than 
usual. Lacy has been pulling long days 
to complete her latest project before 
Burlington's south end art hop begins on 
September 11. She landed a plum com- 
mission: the decoration of the twin silos 
in front of the Pine Street headquarters 
of Dealer.com. 

For this, her largest commission 
to date, Lacy has given her signature 
“stained glass” style a twist. In most of 
her works, such as the mural of a huge 
hummingbird on an exterior brick wall in 
downtown Burlington, the artist has used 
multicolored, tessellated shapes as puzzle 
pieces that form plants or animals. To 
liven up the dull, obtrusive silos, however, 
Lacy is going nonrepresentational, using 
those shapes simply as shapes. 

The idea of Lacy’s altering her 
recognizable aesthetic came from jill 
badolato, 42, Dealer’s director of social 
responsibility. Says Lacy, "Jill really 
pushed me for this one. I didn’t expect to 
be challenged like that, but she did, and 
I'm grateful for that.” 

Badolato, who has a background in 
marketing and photography, has worked 
for Dealer for 10 years and held her cur- 
rent title for more than two. Through 
her efforts, Dealer has emerged as one of 
the most reliable supporters of local art- 
ists. One of Vermont’s largest corporate 
employers, Dealer is known nationally 
for marketing software packages that 
have become standard in the automotive 


sales industry. Locally, Dealer is known 
as an unusually generous promoter and 
patron of artistic creativity. 

The company’s public lobby doubles 
as an art gallery that features a rotating 
collection of work by Vermont artists. 
While the works in Dealer’s permanent 
collection are not for sale, those in the 
lobby and elsewhere in the building are. 
Artists set their own prices. In two years, 
says Badolato, Dealer has facilitated the 
sale of $125,000 in artwork. Company 
policy is to take no commission on any 
sales and to purchase at least one piece 
from every featured artist. 

When Seven Days visits Dealer’s 
bustling HQ, Badolato arrives fresh from 
a meeting with kids at the King Street 
Center, her normally speedy delivery 
further amped up by too many cups of 
lemonade. As she leads Seven Days on a 
tour of the facility — which includes two 
gyms, a mini golf course and a restaurant 
for which the company chef butchers hogs 
in-house — it becomes clear that Badolato 
is sincere about finding creative ways to 
pay local artists fairly for their works. 

Dealer's large, colorful offices are 
bedecked with Vermont artists’ work. 
abby manock spent months designing and 
creating the colorful exterior of a Dealer- 
funded food truck; scott Campbell cre- 
ated a lively "art wall” for Burlington’s 
King Street Center, a longtime recipient 
of Dealer’s corporate largesse; Manock, 
Campbell, Lacy and photographer 


michael sipe designed, of all things, 
sails for the Dealer-supported Floating 
Gallery, a project that benefits the Lake 
Champlain Community Sailing Center. 
Employees, too, are encouraged to make 
and display their own creative work; 
several hallways sport photographs and 
paintings by past and present Dealerites. 

Badolato typically collaborates with 
artists to develop the themes and ideas 
their works will represent, but she stops 
short of giving specific stylistic guid- 
ance. "You don’t want to change what 
the artists will do, but you can help 
inform them about what will work for 
this particular space,” she says. 

Largely owing to Badolato's efforts, 
many of the interior walls of Dealer's of- 
fices have become de facto art galleries. 
Works by Campbell enliven numerous 
workspaces; one nook contains a pair of 
arresting, Basquiat-esque canvases by the 
late painter Mikey Welsh, a former bassist 
for the band Weezer. Displayed promi- 
nently in Badolato’s office are three of 
Sipe’s startling, large-scale photographic 
portraits of Burlington homeless men. 

It’s not news that a large company 
supports the arts. Corporate patronage 
has been a vital source of artists' income 
for millennia. Notable historical exam- 
ples include the Venetian and Florentine 
merchants who bolstered those cities’ art 
scenes as long ago as the 13 th century, and 
the wealthy landowners in feudal Japan 
who sponsored the creation of tableaux 


and epic verse. Today, multinational 
corporate behemoths maintain world- 
class art collections; the outdoor sculp- 
ture garden at PepsiCo’s Purchase, N.Y., 
headquarters is a good example. But, as 
Manock argues, it can be hard these days 
for lesser-known artists to connect with 
patrons who pay fair prices. 

"Most of the projects that are calls to 
artists in Burlington ask for artwork and 
then donate the proceeds to something 
else,” says Manock by phone from her 
home in Brooklyn, to which she recently 
decamped. “People just want artwork 
for cheaper than what the artist would 
normally charge for selling the piece.” 

Manock opines that Badolato is 
"doing an amazing job frying to make 
Dealer relevant to the community, and 
has been totally successful in hiring art- 
ists for big projects that are real. Dealer 
provides real resume-building oppor- 
tunities for artists,” Manock continues. 
“Not many other companies put money 
towards the arts in that way.” 

Dealer has purchased several of 
Manock’s works. In addition to hiring 
her to paint the Fork in the Road food 
truck, the company has purchased an ar- 
boreal four-panel banner from the artist, 
and more of her works hang throughout 
the building. “[Badolato] hangs my work 
in places where people see it,” says 
Manock. “That means a lot.” 

One of Nicholas heiug’s paintings hangs 
in a well-trafficked area of Dealer’s main 




floor, its stark black and white contrast- [the finished work will be] representative 
ing sharply with the company's vividly of the big, bold energy ofDealer.com.” 
colored walls. Heilig says that if he had to Badolato explains that her company 

give the untided painting a name, he’d call has wanted to paint the unsightly silos 
it “Kryoman,” in honor of the costumed, for years. An initial request for proposals, 


fire-spewing musical robot dude who in 


>n which the company collaborated with 


spired the work at a 2013 “live painting” the south end arts and business association 
it. Heilig, who has since relocated to (SEABA), went out about four years ago. 


Colorado but spends several months each But that plan w 
year in Vermont, also praised Dealer's because Dealer.i 
commitment to local art. 

“[Dealer] treated me and compen- 


realized, ii 
i purchased by a 
public company called Dealertrack. That 
company was later, in turn, purchased by 


sated me very fairly for my time with the the private company Cox Automotive, a 


Kryoman piece,” he says in a phc 
view. “[Company execu- 
tives] seemed very down- 
to-earth, very friendly, and 
they really appreciated 
what I was doing. It’s nice 
to see that type of leader- 
ship. They’re making a 
good amount of money, 
and they're putting it right 
back into the area.” 

Badolato says the 
painting of the silos is an 
important project for her 
and her employer. With 
its two large campuses 
and major name recogni- 


I- 


TISTS. NOT MANY 
OTHER COMPANIES 
POT MONEY TOWARDS 


ABBY MANOCK 


sale that occasioned Badolato’s i 

tion of the silos project 
This time, the company 
has not partnered with 
SEABA, but the formal 
unveiling of Lacy’s work 
is scheduled to take place 
at the SEABA-sponsored 
Art Hop. 

Lacy's burgeoning 
career has been silo-cen- 
tric lately. She was one 
of four finalists in the 
competition to paint two 
massive disused silos 
in Jeffersonville. This 
talented 24-year-old m 


m, Dealer.com has a strong presence ralist from Jericho suddenly finds her 
in Burlington’s South End. But few who work in high demand. 


■mployees or business partners 
have reason to enter the Pine Street 
building to see the many artworks on 
display. Lacy's colorful silos will soon 
become the unmissable face of Dealer's 


Though she's modest about her recent 
success, Lacy knows that having her name 
on the Dealer silos could give her nascent 
career a major boost. Which is why she’s 
been getting up at dawn and putting in 


commitment to public art. That’s a far 12-hour days inside a small “bucket” a 


cry from their original function a 
storage space for plastic beads t< 


the end of a mechanized crane. The silos 
re 32 feet tall and, as Lacy puts it, “a long 


processed into filaments: The building way around.” Now that her work will be in 


used to be a bristle factory. 


front of one of the most noticeable build- 


Badolato not only encouraged the tags on a busy st 


End, those long-useless silos may well 


direction of Lacy’s mural but provided 
name: ‘Inside Out.” The idea, Badolato define her career for years 
says, was to “take the color, space, energy 
and interior of this building and this cul- 
ture, and bring it to the outside. People 
are always curious about what goes on in 
here, and it’s a big building in the middle j 0 i earn mo 
of a pretty small town. I really feel that marylacyart 


Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.co 
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Great Debate: Castleton and the Paramount 
Collaborate on Election Year Series 


I t's been incubating for nine months, 
and this week Rutland's paramount 

THEATRE and CASTLETON UNIVERSITY 

are happy to announce the birth 
of ... Project 240! Both the performing 
arts organization and the university 
are excited to tout their unprecedented 
collaboration, which they're doing at a 
press conference-and-cocktail party on 
Wednesday, August 19. 

Project 240, explains Paramount’s 
executive director bruce bouchard, is an 
ambitious series of 17 presentations to 
take place at the theater over 14 months. 
The series will combine civic engage- 
ment, education and entertainment and 
aims to engage community members and 
college students alike. (Only the students 
will be required to write papers about it) 
Presentations include live, high- 
definition broadcasts of the Democratic 
and Republican presidential debates and 
conventions; renowned filmmaker Ken 
Bums showing clips from his “American 
Experience” series; a program of pa- 
triotic music by the U.S. Army Brass 
Quintet alongside Castleton student mu- 
sicians; the satirical group the Reduced 
Shakespeare Company performing 


“The Complete History of America 
(Abridged)”; and more. And on election 
night 2016, Bouchard says, “We’ll host 
the biggest party ever at the Paramount!” 

He describes the series' genesis like 
this: “I kept thinking, 2016 is the 240th 


year of our republic. I invited rich 
[cowden. director of the fine arts center 
at Castleton] down here to riff. We talked 
for four hours. I said, “What if we were 
to do a project that was about civic en- 
gagement, reflected the political season 
of 2016 and had entertainment options?”’ 

Cowden also had his school’s educa- 
tional curricula in mind. He described 
himself and Bouchard as “politicos,” and 
said they found common ground. How 
can we contribute to the Rutland com- 
munity, to civic engagement and to the 


university mission? Cowden remembers 
thinking. About Project 240 he says, 
“What a great way to demonstrate in a 
real and tangible way what we mean by 
‘liberal arts' ... One of our lofty goals is to 
elevate the discourse.” 


Both Bouchard and Cowden see civic 
engagement as the heart of their bipar- 
tisan — and mostly free — series. For 
example, local hosts from 
politics, academia and jour- 
nalism will provide com- 
mentary before the debate 
screenings and moderate 
discussions after. “People 
can debate the debate,” 

Bouchard says. 

“The meat and potatoes 
of the program will be the 


general election debates,” he continues. 
“[Washington correspondent] David 
Sanger of the New York Times is [hosting] 
one.” Offers are out to Vermont politicians 
past and present to host other events. 

Project 240 is not the first collabora- 
tion of the Paramount and the nearby 
college — recently rechristened a uni- 
versity. Last year, Bouchard says, the 
institutions copresented two events that 
"were very successful and brought in a 
lot of students.” 

The university has extended its pres- 
ence in Rutland in recent years with the 

CASTLETON DOWNTOWN GALLERY, as Well. 

And four years ago, Bouchard says, 
CU President david wolk looked into 
purchasing a building adjacent to the 
theater with the intention of creating “a 
spectacular black box the- 
ater." Though that project 
was designed and received 
a federal grant, it is on hold 
for financial reasons. 

With Project 240, both 
institutions — along with 
the Castleton Polling 
Institute — expect not only 
to attract students and local 


PRO)BCT240 


CELEBRATING 


ONE OF OUR 
LOFTY GOALS IS 

TO ELEVATE THE 
DISCOURSE. 


The ‘Race’ Is On: An NYC Muralist 
Brings His Spray-Paint to Burlington 



BY JARRETT VAN METER 

H eads up, walls of Burlington. 
Several area businesses will be 
getting an exterior makeover 
this week, as University of 
Vermont-born organization Art on Board 
returns to the Green Mountain State for 
a series of mural-painting sessions. 

Originally a UVM capstone project 
in 2013, Art on Board is now in its third 
year of operation and riding a wave 
of momentum that cofounders Ben 
Weigher and Tim Andreasen could not 
have anticipated. Even before it was a 
class assignment, “We knew we wanted 
to do an event with our creative friends 
involving action sports and art,” says 
Weigher, who now lives in New York 
City. "That is exactly the kind of place 
Burlington is — a town that brings to- 
gether those sorts of people.” 

The then-seniors jumped at the 


opportunity to mix their creative aspira- 
tions with a class project But they had 
no idea at the time that it would last 
beyond graduation. 

Now, Art on Board hosts what 
Weigher refers to as “community- 
centric events.” The organization's goal 
is to promote positivity, creativity and 
youth engagement in action sports. Art 


on Board events have ranged from a free 
skateboard clinic for Seattle youth to live 
art shows in Manhattan featuring hand- 
painted snowboards. 

Art on Board receives blank boards 
as donations from burton, then distrib- 
utes them to its stable of contributing 
artists. Those artists turn the boards 
into canvases for their unique works, 


which are auctioned off at events. The 
proceeds have gone to such causes as 
the Burlington city arts scholarship fund 
and Burton’s Chill foundation, a charity 
that teaches life skills to underprivileged 
youth through board sports. 

Art on Board is funded through do- 
nations, sponsorships and purchases 
made at its live auctions and online 
store. The latter offers artist-designed 
T-shirts and cobranded daypacks cre- 
ated by Burlington’s hemetic trading co. 
Other Vermont collaborators have been 
Switchback Brewing Co. and UVM. 

When Weigher moved to New York 
after college, he recalls, he began reaching 
out to the city’s street artists, asking them 
to contribute their work to Art on Board. 
He was amazed at the amount of positive 
feedback, Weigher says, in the New York 
area and beyond. He and Andreasen were 
soon collaborating with artists whose 
work appears on the covers of publica- 
tions such as HYPEBEAST and Juxtapoz. 

As part of this outreach, Weigher 
made contact with Manhattan-based 
muralist Mitchell Schorr. This week, 
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residents but to have an impact on 
voter registration. “Wouldn’t it be 
cool if we went back after the elec- 
tion and Rutland City spiked in voter 
turnout?” Cowden says. 

Asked what the university gets 
out of it other than enhanced class- 
room curricula, he replies, “Selfishly, 
does Castleton get exposure from 
this? Yes, absolutely, but it's the 
kind of exposure we want. We want 
to show our friends in the media 
that there were 500 students in the 
audience.” Many of Castleton’s un- 
dergrads, Cowden continues, “are 
first-generation college students. A 
lot of them underestimate what is 
out there [in the world] and how they 
can contribute to it." 

For his part, Bouchard says that 
the “future health of nonprofit arts 
organizations may exist with [their] 
nearest college or university." With 
Project 240, he hopes to fill the 
Paramount with engaged citizens. 
But also, he says, “We get a relation- 
ship with one of our most important 
neighbors.” ® 


INFO H 


Schorr will create new editions of 
his signature mural series, titled “Da 
Race,” at locations including Pearl 
Street Beverage and the back of the 
downtown Mobil station on South 
Winooski Avenue. 

Weigher describes “Da Race” as 
“an ongoing, progressive series that 
pits a protagonist ice cream truck, 
representative of the common man, 
in a race against sleeker racing cars.” 
Schorr has been commissioned to 
paint previous installments for the 
GM Plaza in Detroit, Mich.; the New 
York City Department of Parks & 
Recreation; and ONLY NY, a clothing 
company, among others. 

Local production company the 
main idea will document Schorr's 
Vermont creations. Weigher expects 
to host a premiere of the film this fall 
in Burlington. © 
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WHO’S THAT LADY? 



At the Waterfront Shelter last Sunday, 
a few dozen picnickers and onlookers 
turned out for the phenomenon that 
was "Big Lady!" The 35-foot-high 
inflated woman, created by artist stella 
marrs, was the guest of honor at the 
laid-back Big Lady Picnic, organized by 
Burlington city arts. Described on its 
website as "An event celebrating the 
'World's Tallest Inflatable Woman,” the 
gathering resembled a casual family 
party on a lazy summer afternoon, 
albeit one attended by a very large, 
silent, shiny female. 

Some attendees took advantage of 
the provided cut-your-own red-and- 
white-checked tablecloths and claimed 
a spot in the shade. Others stood 
around gawking at the silver Mylar 
creation while DJ Takahiko Matsui 
cranked out tunes. 

With a roundish, short-armed body 
filled with air and a head full of helium, 
Lady bobbed in the welcome breeze off 
Lake Champlain and didn’t say a word. 

Marrs, whose installations and 
video works address feminist and 
environmental Issues, is a participant 
in BCA's upcoming "Of Land and Local" 
exhibit opening in September. On 
Sunday, she looked happy, and perhaps 
relieved, to have pulled off — or rather, 
pumped up — her inflated woman. 

Marrs states she has sought to 
"redefine public space" with some of her 
projects. And that she did with this one. 
Big Lady's starry crown brought the 
Statue of Liberty tomindand — even 
without a torch — she briefly owned a 
comer of the Burlington waterfront. 

PAMELA POLSTON 


Contact; pamela@sevendaysvt.com 





Spruce Peak 
PERFORMING 
Arts center 


NORTHERN THIRD 
PIANO QUARTET 

SATURDAV, AUGUST 29, 8 pm 


Critically acclaimed Northern Third Piano Quartet will present a 
powerful program of Mozart, Shostakovich, Middlebury’s Jorge Martin, 
and Schumann’s Piano Quartet in E-Flat Major, op. 4; one of the greatest 
works in the piano quartet repertoire performed by one of Vermont’s most 
celebrated and emotive ensembles. 


122 Hourglass Dr., Stowe • 760-4634 • SprucePeabArts.org 


SKIRACK 

Burlington's Community Bike, Run & Ski Shop since 1969 



Adult Bikes from $297 


RUN, SWIM, FITNESS 
& CASUAL CLOTHING 

(excludes Pool Suits, Triathlon Clothing 
& New Fall Arrivals) 

2015 



Sale prices apply to in-stock items only. 

85 Main St, Burlington | skirack.com | 802.658.3313 
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! THE STRAIGHT DOPE * 


Dear Cecil, 

Why did Paleolithic humans kill mammoths? 
Evidence suggests early people hunted and 
killed woolly mammoths and butchered them 
for meat and hides. I realize that killing a 
mammoth must have impressed paleo girls, 
but before the invention of Tupperware and 
refrigeration, what did you do with the result- 
ing tons of meat? Either you'd have to have the 
biggest barbecue ever or else try to preserve 
(and carry around) lots and lots of mammoth 
steaks. Considering the additional problem 
of drawing every carnivore and scavenger for 
miles, wouldn't it make more sense to kill paleo 
bunnies and other small game? 

Curious Vegetarian 


B unnies? This is effete 
modem thinking. For 
primitive humans, the 
main concern wasn't 
too much food but too little. OK, 
taking down a mammoth to keep 
the clan fed for a week sounds 
like overkill. But if the choice is 
between sustainable environ- 
mental practices and survival, 
you know what’s going to win. 
In other words, this seemingly 
obscure question is a parable for 

Before we get all big-picture, 
let's acknowledge what we don't 
know. For starters, we can’t be 
certain early humans hunted 
mammoths on a regular basis. 
Human and mammoth fossils 
often turn up in the same loca- 
tions, and stone weapon tips have 
been found embedded in mam- 
moth bones, so clearly we went 
after them on occasion. But some 


experts wonder if we weren't 
mainly finishing off mammoths 
laid low by other causes. 

That said, the consensus 
among scientists nowadays is 
that some human communities 
took to mammoth hunting in 
a big way. In fact — and I told 
you this question had relevance 
to our own day — we may have 
hunted them to extinction. 

Why go after mammoths and 
not bunnies? For the same reason 
Costco members drive right past 
the 7-Eleven — acquiring food in 
bulk is more efficient. A typical 
adult mammoth is thought to 
have been good for well over a 
thousand pounds of meat — more 
than two million calories. Add in 
the bone marrow and fat, and a 
mammoth could probably have 
kept 30 people fed for two weeks. 

A block of time like that gives 
you a chance to get organized. 


Specialization would likely have 
emerged early in a mammoth- 
hunting clan. The hunters would 
prepare their weapons for the 
next expedition, leaving the food- 
prep team to focus on what was 
surely job No. 1 for Paleolithic 
chefs: keeping the leftovers from 
going bad. 

No Stone Age cookbooks are 
extant, but meat-preservation 
techniques have been known 
since ancient times. An obvious 
one during the last ice age would 
have been freezing, and in fact 
Plains Indians used to bury meat 
in the snow during winter; they’d 
also dry meat after large kills. 
Chinese historians have found 
that salt was harvested from 
inland dry lakes more than 8,000 
years ago; many primitive cul- 
tures used salt to preserve meats, 
vegetables and even their dead. 
Animal bones at one Paleolithic 
ruin show signs that the meat had 
been smoked. 

More exotically, underwater 
storage has been proposed as a 
means of meat preservation 
experiments by a University of 
Michigan paleontologist show 
fresh-butchered meat could be 
stored in a peat bog for up to two 

Archeological evidenc points 
to mammoths being cut into 
large pieces for transport, with 
butchery occurring both at the 
scene of the kill and back at 
dedicated meat-processing sites. 
These locations no doubt at- 
tracted scavengers, but that may 
have been less a problem than 
an opportunity — nosy predators 
risked joining the mammoths on 
the spit. Bone accumulations at 


mammoth butchery sites 
show some but not many I 
signs of carnivore gnaw- 
ing. Other animals hunti 
alongside mammoths include 
horses, reindeer, wild oxen, 
wolves, foxes and, yes, bunnies. 

Mammoths were also valued 
for their skin and bones — spears 
and knives made from mam- 
moth ivory could be used to kill 
and butcher more mammoths. 
Stretch a dried mammoth skin 
over a frame of its bones and 
tusks, and you've got yourself a 

So Paleolithic tribes may not 
have let the mammoths they’d 
bagged go to waste. That was no 
comfort to the mammoths. As 
we've seen in other realms, effi- 
cient resource exploitation typi- 
cally results in more consump- 
tion, leading some to speculate 
that our ancestors drove mam- 
moths to extinction. 

That’s by no means proven. 
Studies of the Clovis peoples of 
North America have come to 
mixed conclusions, with some 
believing it was too danger- 
ous to hunt Pleistocene mega- 
fauna unless they were sick or 
wounded. Others maintain there 
just weren’t enough of the biggest 
animals to make them a primary 
food source. Analyses of teeth 
and such indicates mammoths 
may have been under environ- 
mental stress anyway — in other 
words, we may have hunted them 
because they were easy targets. 



To which the obvious re- 
sponse is: So? Easy kill or not, 
the result would have been the 
same: fewer mammoths. One 
study found that hunters mainly 
went after juveniles and females 
and avoided adult males — a good 
way to wipe out a species. Fact is, 
even if we were reasonably sci- 
entific and responsible about it, 
the natural tendency would have 
been to hunt mammoths 'til they 
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Holistic Wellness Center 


Prepare for a new career without leaving your job. 
The Pyramid Holistic Massage Program is coming to Burlingtor 

Join this last-growing, well-paying field of therapeutic massage through on-lin 
study & weekend hands-on training. 

Affordable rates with subsidies available, rolling admissions, work at your owi 
pace & be certified to practice in as little as 4.5 months. 

Go to www.massageschoolvt.com to learn more and apply. 


Kiwi on Tour 


A t the top of Church Street, two 
pairs of 20-foot-tall inflatable 
men danced for two days and 
nights as I considered them 
from the vantage point of my passing taxi. 
It was Burlington’s Festival of Fools week- 
end, and, at some point during the second 
day, the inflatables’ ceaseless, frenetic bob- 
bing and weaving began to freak me out. 
It’s been decades since I experimented 
(teenage scientist that I was) with LSD, 
but a flashback was not out of the question. 
Those giant wavy' guys were a bad trip! 

But I recovered. A steady flow of cus- 
tomers has a way of curing all ills, and the 
Festival of Fools provided that in spades. 
A tall young man hailed me from the curb, 
and I pulled over. He was gorgeous. 

“Could you take me to Northgate Road, 
I think it is? I’m staying there with friends.” 

“Sure thing,” I replied, and we took off, 
escaping the crowds. 

Though I have never been sexually at- 
tracted to men, I know a legit hunk when 
I see one, and this guy was leading-man 
material. His brown hair, just brushing his 
shoulders, was parted in the middle. A snug 
black T-shirt revealed a lean, muscular 
torso, while a rope belt held up his blue, 
well-worn Levi’s dungarees. His green eyes 
sparkled with vitality as he relaxed beside 
me in the shotgun seat. Hot damn, dude 
was handsome. 

I wondered what life was like for this 
person, whose beauty was one in 10,000. 
Hopefully, he was using the power of his 
looks for good. I had a feeling he was; he 
struck me as open, friendly and humble. 

"Are you visiting town for the Festival 
of Fools?” I asked as we hooked around 
Battery' Park and onto North Avenue. 

“No, we actually had no idea. We were 
here for a weekend ofbusking, heading up to 


Montreal tomorrow. I think we’re flying to 
Europe next. That’s the plan, anyway. We 
did pretty well in Burlington, so I’m sure 
the festival helped." 

“Oh, that’s cool. So, you’re a street 
musician?" 

“I am, but this summer I’m just assisting 
a good mate of mine. He’s like a reggae-dub 
one-man band. I help with the crowds, sell- 
ing CDs while he does his thing.” 

“Could you do, say, $500 on a good day?” 

THOUGH I HAVE NEVER BEEN 
SEXUALLY ATTRACTED TO MEN. 

IKNOWALEGITHUNKWHENI 
SEE ONE. AND THIS GUY WAS 
LEADING-MAN MATERIAL. 

“We took in close to $1,500 this week- 
end. But I should tell you that Ricky — 
that’s my mate — is an exceptional artist. 
He really is." 

“You know, I’ve got to tell you — if you 
were magically transported back to, like, 
1967, you would fit in seamlessly with the 
original hippies of that era. I mean, the way 
you look, your approach to life. I’m sure no 
one would realize you're a visitor from the 

My customer laughed and grinned at 
me. “Well, thanks, mate. I feel like I don’t 
really belong in this time, so I take that as 
a compliment. I’ve played festivals all over 
Australia that are filled with, like, make- 
believe hippies, playing the part for the 
weekend. My parents were the real deal, 
both of them artists. My sister and I grew 


up on a desolate island with maybe 850 
people, no electricity. Real back-to-nature 
stuff. I loved it." 

“This is off the coast of Australia?" I 
asked. 

“Oh, no — I'm a Kiwi, mate. New 
Zealand.” 

“Wow — now that’s just extra cool,” I 
said, chuckling. “Your ancestors must have 
been, like, prisoners from England, right? 
Booted off the old island and banished to 
the New World. Oh, the bloody English.” 

“No, mate,” he corrected me with a 
laugh. “You’re confusing us with Australia. 
That’s not to say I’m not descended from a 
long line of scoundrels, though." 

“Now, I understand that New Zealand 
has treated the indigenous people with a 
good degree of fairness and justice. Do you 
interact much with the native folks — the 
Maori, right?” 

“Oh, y r es. The island we grew up on is 
filled with Maori families. My sister re- 
cently married a Maori man, and my niece, 
their daughter, became a Maori princess. It 
was quite an amazing ceremony. Her name 
is Blossom. She really is a litde princess, let 
me tell you.” 

As we approached the Northgate devel- 
opment, “Pressure Drop" by Toots & the 
Maytals came on the radio. “Do you know 
who this is?” I asked my customer. 

“Of course I do, mate. That’s Toots, one 
of the original reggae performers. We love 
Toots.” 

“Well, many years ago, he was per- 
forming in Burlington and I got to drive 
him around for a full day. Him and his 
lady friend, who I think might have been 
his manager, too. We went shopping and 
picked up his dry cleaning, and he treated 
me to dinner at an Indian restaurant. He 
was such a beautiful guy, kind and gener- 
ous to the many fans who approached him 
in public. He just somehow radiated this 
powerful, loving energy. My only regret 


was that I declined his offer to come back 
to their room at the end of the day. Though 
he didn’t quite say it directly, it was clear 
that ganja was going to happen.” 

“Wow, you could have smoked weed 
with Toots. Why’d you say no?" 

“I’d stopped doing all drugs years before 
then. It’s just one of my things, and I stick 
to it But, as I said, there is a tinge of regret 
there. I would have had a great story for my 
grandchildren.” I paused to reconsider that 
last thought. “Well, maybe not the grand- 
kids,” I revised. 

“You know what, mate? The next time 
you tell the story, it could end with a night 
of sparking it up with Toots. I mean, what’s 
the harm? But it’s a good story even with- 

As my customer paid me the fare, he said, 
“I wish you could come up to Montreal to 
see Ricky play. It’s very' reggae influenced. 
I’m sure you would love it.” 

“I’m sure I would, too, but it’ll have 
to wait ’til your next visit to Burlington, 
brother.” I pulled out one of my cards and 
handed it to him, adding, “Call me when 
you pass through again.” 

I didn't think that would happen, but 
I genuinely enjoyed being part of his life 
for 15 minutes. Vicariously, by osmosis, I’d 
rekindled that long-ago feeling of being 
young and footloose. On good days like this 
one, I feel like J.D. Salinger once described 
himself; paranoid in reverse. I think folks 
are plotting behind my back to make me 
happy. © 


All these stories are true, though names g 
and locations may be altered to protect ™ 




Premium 100% European linens 

Table Linens, Throw Pillows, Baby Onesies, Men’s Ties and m 

Stock your kitchen with oneof-s kind production seconds 
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O n Sunday mornings at the Burlington Friends Meeting 
House, a small gathering of Vermont Quakers com- 
munes in silence with God. This has been a familiar 
scene in New England for a few hundred years. The congregation 
that worships in the adjacent Bassett House on North Prospect 
Street is much livelier. 


Bhutanese and 
Tibetans in Vermont 
are looking for spaces to 
call their own 

BY KYMELYA SARI 


Since raid- July, the Vermont Hindu 
Temple — an organization seeking to 
build its own gathering place — has 
been holding services as part of weekly 
meetings in the historic home that once 
belonged to Mary Martha Fletcher, 
namesake of Burlington’s library and, 
until recently, its hospital. 

At the beginning of the group’s first 
meeting in July, a Hindu priest set up a 
small altar on a fireplace mantle. Beneath 
a framed print of animals filing into 
Noah’s ark, he placed a small picture 
of the four-armed Hindu god Vishnu, 
a miniature statue of the elephant god 
Ganesha, candles, a coconut husk and two 


vases of flowers. 1\vo helpers handed out 
more flowers to the group of nearly four 
dozen worshippers. Most of them were 
Bhutanese men in their fifties and sixties 
who came to the United States in recent 
years from refugee camps in Nepal. Many 
wore long cream or beige tunics and 
Dhaka topis, traditional Nepali hats. 

The priest then led the group in wor- 
ship in Nepali. They prayed for peace 
and health and honored their ancestors. 
At the end of the ritual, the devotees 
placed their flowers at the altar. 

The somber mood gave way to joy 
as the group began its kirtan session — 
meditative singing of devotional hymns. 


They clapped their hands as they 
chanted the names of Hindu gods and 
goddesses, sang about them and praised 
their qualities. They sang; 

Gopala Gopala, Devakinandana 
Gopala. Devakinandana 
Gopala. Devakinandana 

Translated from Sanskrit, it means: 
“Baby Krishna, baby Krishna, is the joy 
of his mother.” 

Guitar, harmonium and flute play- 
ers accompanied the rising and falling 
voices, along with a percussionist on the 
tabla, a traditional hand drum. The tabla 
player’s face glistened with sweat as he 
matched the tempo of the chanting. 

Although most of these Hindus have 
a private altar at home, they still wanted 
to come together to pray. In Vermont, 
that’s not always possible. The nearest 
Hindu temple is in Albany, N.Y., and only 
a fraction of the area's current Hindu 
worshippers can fit in their new weekly 
meeting spot at the Bassett House. 



In an interview before the initial, mid- 
July service, Basu Dhakal, a member of 
the Vermont Hindu Temple’s interim 
executive committee, explained that for 
the first meeting, they invited 30 pandits, 
or priests. These were the people who 
would ultimately run the temple. Others 
had wanted to attend that gathering — 
and they may be able to attend future 
meetings — but the space is limited. 

“We couldn’t even invite our own 
mothers,” Dhakal said. 

Dhakal is an enthusiastic 33-year-old 
nursing student who lives in Burlington. 
A Bhutanese Hindu, he came to Vermont 
in 2012 and is active in the newly orga- 
nized effort to establish a temple in the 
area, a place where the community’s 
elderly can socialize and carry out re- 
ligious practices at any time of the day, 
and where the younger generation can 
learn the Nepali language and customs. 

The Bhutanese aren’t alone in want- 
ing to find a place that can be used to 
fulfill their religious, cultural and edu- 
cational needs. Tibetans in Vermont are 
seeking to build their own community 

Both groups arrived in the Green 
Mountain State from the Himalayan 
region of southern Asia, though at dif- 
ferent times and for different reasons. 
They’ve established businesses and 
restaurants — Seven Days food writers 
reviewed five of them last week — and 
have woven themselves into the fabric 
of the community, especially in the 
Burlington area. Now they’re seeking to 
build spaces of their own. 

Raising the Temple 

Bhutanese refugees began arriving in 
Vermont in the last decade. Most of them 
are descendants of ethnic Nepalis who 
settled in Bhutan in the 19th century to 
cultivate the land. They developed the 
area and prospered, with some becoming 
high-ranking government officials. The 
Citizenship Act of 1958 granted them 
citizenship rights. 

But in 1989, King Jigme Singye 
Wangchuck implemented the “One 
Nation, One People” policy, as fear of the 
burgeoning Nepali community grew. He 
imposed the culture and religion of the 
local majority, the Buddhist Drukpas, on 
the Nepali settlers. Tens of thousands 
of ethnic Nepalis were stripped of their 
Bhutanese nationality and expelled 
from Bhutan, and an entire generation 
was bom and raised in refugee camps in 
Nepal and India. 

The refugee crisis lasted 16 years 
before, in 2006, the U.S. offered to reset- 
tle the refugees; other countries includ- 
ing Canada and Australia subsequently 
followed suit. Between 2008 and 2013, 




Constructing a Center 

Compared with the Bhutanese § 
community, Vermont’s Tibetan group is g 
smaller — albeit more established. § 

A crackdown by the Chinese govern- “ 
ment against a Tibetan uprising in 1959 - 

forced thousands into exile, including 
the Dalai Lama, the spiritual leader 
of six million Tibetans. Under the If! 
Immigration Act of 1990 and through a g 
Tibetan lottery, 1,000 Tibetan exiles in g 
Nepal, India and Bhutan received U.S. «• 
visas. Twenty-six of them immigrated to 
Burlington in 1993. 

However, unlike other immigrants 
who arrived in Vermont as refugees, the 
Tibetans were classified as “displaced g 
people” and did not receive financial h 
S 
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Bhutanese refugees were one of the 
three largest groups to be resettled in 
the U.S. To date, the U.S. Bureau of 
Population, Refugees and Migration said 
about 80,000 Bhutanese refugees have 
been admitted to the country. 

The Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Project puts the local number at 1,653. 
But because refugees often relocate to 
be closer to family members, the temple 
group estimates there are about 2,200 
Bhutanese in the state. 

And more may be on the way — VRRP 
is anticipating resettling additional 
Bhutanese refugees in Vermont, in par- 
ticular those whose family members are 
already here. 

Some of these new arrivals are 
Buddhist and Christian, but most are 
Hindu. For these Hindus, their daily 
life, culture and religion are intrinsically 
linked — just like “nail and flesh," said 
Bidur Dahal, another member of the 
Hindu temple’s executive team. Dahal, 
40, arrived in Vermont in 2012 and lives 
in Colchester. He works as a medical 
case manager and interpreter at VRRP. 
“If there is no temple in the community, 
the life of the people will be difficult and 
spiritually hollow,” he said. 

The temple will fulfill multiple needs 
— spiritual, social and cultural — in 
ways that nonprofit groups can’t, Dahal 
said. The temple will be particularly 
important to the elderly Bhutanese, who 
tend to spend most of their time indoors 
and feel isolated, especially during 
Vermont's long winter months. 

Even so, Dhakal emphasized that 
the temple isn’t just for the Bhutanese. 
Although the refugee community 
is spearheading the creation of the 
Vermont Hindu Temple, the executive 
team welcomes all Hindus and anyone 
who’s interested in Hinduism. 


He pointed out that the Bhutanese or- 
ganizers invited members of local kirtan 
groups to participate in the temple's 
inaugural service. One of them, Jeffrey 
Reicker, gushed about leading the group 
while being accompanied on guitar. He 
said the experience was “wonderful.” 

State Rep. Kesha Ram (D-Burlington), 
who works as a public engagement spe- 
cialist for Burlington’s Community and 
Economic Development Office, is also 
Hindu. In her spare time, she serves as a 
volunteer adviser for the temple. Ram, who 


attended multiple temples while growing 
up in Los Angeles, came to Burlington in 
2004 to study at the University ofVermont 
She said it is important for the Bhutanese 
to have their own space. 

‘Tor many Hindus, particularly for 
those who are new to the U.S, it’s diffi- 
cult to separate their cultural and social 
needs from their religious and spiritual 
ones,” Ram said. “The temple is also a 
civic gathering place for people.” 

Building a temple will require serious 
fundraising. Ram expects it will take five 
to 10 years. 





grade practiced writing the days of the 
week. The students conversed with one 
another in English, though they mostly 
spoke in Tibetan with their instructor, 
Tseten Anak. Born and raised in a Tibetan 
settlement near Mysore in southern 
India, he now lives in South Burlington 
and works as a nursing assistant. Anak is 
vice president of the Tibetan Association 
of Vermont. “At school,” he said, speaking 
in his measured voice, “it's a reminder of 
where they came from." 

WE NEED ID REMEMBER 
WEARETIBETANS. 

TENZIN LHAKHANG 

Merging Multiple 
Identities 

While the Tibetan and Bhutanese groups 
are keen to preserve their cultures, they 
are not trying to remain distinct and 
separate from American society. 

Although cultural preservation 
may be “seen as a sign of separation,” 
that's “not really the case,” said Noriko 
Matsumoto, an immigration scholar 
in the sociology department at the 
University of Vermont. Matsumoto ex- 
plained that current scholarship views 
preservation of one’s native culture and 
assimilation into a new society as being 
consistent with each other. “The main- 
tenance of ethnicity is compatible with 
being American,” he said. 

Tenzin Lhakhang, secretary of the 
Tibetan Association of Vermont, credits 
the U.S. for “helping us when we couldn't 
stand on our own.” But, he said, “We 
need to remember we are Tibetans.” 


Using the Jewish population and its 
cultural centers as an example, Lhakhang 
said it's possible for any individual to 
have multiple identities. A person can 
be Jewish and American. Kesha Ram is 
Hindu and Jewish; she calls herself a 
"HinJew.” In the same way, a person can 
be Tibetan or Buddhist and American. 

The older Tibetans came to the U.S 
with their customs and want to pass 
them on to their children. They’re aware 
they need to learn the ways of their new 
country, too. 

Both the Tibetan and Bhutanese groups 
said that the new spaces they envision will 
serve as hubs of cultural exchange — other 
communities would be welcome to use 
them. That's the long-term vision. For 
now, they know a huge task lies ahead: 
achieving financial solvency. Both com- 
munities plan to hold fundraising events 
and seek private donations to bolster those 
from their own members. 

Although assuming the burden of a 
mortgage is a “scary undertaking,” ac- 
cording to Kelley, the Tibetans said the 
project is worthwhile because the com- 
munity center would be theirs. 

Dahal, speakingfor the Bhutanese exec- 
utive team, said the temple would mark an 
end to what he describes as the Bhutanese 
refugees’ “spiritual homelessness.” 

There is clearly a demand within the 
community. Although the Hindu Temple 
group restricted attendance at its inaugu- 
ral service, a few extra congregants tagged 
along. Eighty-three-year-old Ganga Maya 
Dahal was one of them. Through a trans- 
lator, she said she enjoyed the gathering. 
"We had many people,” she said. “We 
were together and it felt nice.” ® 

Contact: kymelya@sevendaysvt.com 
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assistance from the U.S government. 
Rather, Burlington's nonprofit Tibetan 
Resettlement Project was created in 
1991 to help them get established. The 
community now consists of about 160 
individuals — close to 40 families. 

The Tibetan Resettlement Project 
is now defunct. Its former director, Jim 
Kelley, a science teacher at Edmunds 
Middle School, is cochair of the Tibetan 
Association of Vermont committee tasked 
with establishing a community center. 

Although the Tibetans have used the 
Burlington Shambhala Center and the 
Vajra Dakini Nunnery in Lincoln, they 
still want a space of their own. 

A gathering space will give the 
Tibetans “a sense of permanence,” 
said Kelley, whose wife, Yangchen, is 
Tibetan. “People have to have a place to 
do things together to keep [them] alive.” 

With the help of a local architect, 
Kelley’s committee now has a blueprint 
for a proposed facility. It also has a 
three-phase plan and is looking to buy 
a plot of land. With that, it could begin 
constructing outbuildings, such as a 
pavilion, and a main structure with a 
classroom, prayer hall and shrine. The 
space will be modeled on those found in 
India, where the community can gather 
to pray, have tea, catch up on news, and 
dance and sing traditional songs. 

“We feel good about our plan,” Kelley 
said, adding that he expects the commit- 
tee’s efforts to take between 10 and 15 
years to come to fruition. 

Even before the Tibetans rallied 
around the idea of building a commu- 
nity center, they were already working 
toward preserving their culture. In 
January 2011, the Tibetan Association 
2 of Vermont started a weekend school 
S so that the younger generation could 
> learn Tibetan language and traditions. 
5 Today, the school has 12 pupils in pre-K 
5 and second grade. Wearing variations 
2 of the traditional Tibetan dress, mostly 


brought from India, the students meet 
every Sunday at the Association for 
Africans Living in Vermont, at 20 Allen 
Street next to St Joseph’s Co-Cathedral. 

In late July, during their last class 
before the summer break, the chil- 
dren started their morning by singing 
the Tibetan national anthem. Sitting 
upright, with their palms facing each 
other and resting against their chests, 
they then chanted Buddhist mantras 
and prayed for the Dalai Lama's health. 
A teacher intermittently called out 
students’ names, and they would imme- 
diately straighten their backs and bring 
their slackening hands closer. Most of 
the girls wore ankle-length robes bound 
at the waist by a sash, while the boys 
wore bell-sleeved shirts to go with their 
less-than-traditional athletic shorts. 

The pre-K pupils traced letters of the 
Tibetan alphabet, while those in second 
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Big Payoffs 

Can a UVM researcher’s incentive program help addicts and improve public health? by ken picard 



A cocaine addict stops smoking crack and attends 
counseling sessions. As a reward, his drug- 
treatment counselor gives him gift certificates 
to local stores. A patient who’s obese, sedentary 
and at high risk for a heart attack starts exercising and 
eating right because his cardiologist gives him a free gym 
membership. A pregnant heroin addict stops shooting up 
in exchange for payment of her utility bills. 

Drug addictions, eating disorders and other high- 
risk behaviors rarely have simple solutions. But Stephen 
Higgins knows that even small material incentives can 
make a huge difference when they’re offered in conjunc- 
tion with proper counseling and medical supervision. 
And he has years of scientific data, including independent 
research from around the world, to prove it. 

Higgins is a professor and vice chair of the University 
of Vermont’s department of psychiatry and director of 
the Vermont Center on Behavior and Health. An expert 
on human behavior and addiction, he’s spent the past 
30 years at UVM studying cocaine, opioid and tobacco 
dependencies, especially among economically disadvan- 
taged populations. 

Higgins is credited with pioneering an addiction- 
therapy method known as “contingency management,” 
wherein patients earn financial or material rewards for 
abstaining from drugs. Those incentives, which patients 
tailor to their unique needs, steadily increase in value over 
time but remain contingent on passing routine drug tests. 
If a patient fails a urinalysis, the “carrots" disappear, and 
the patient starts over from square one. 

Developed at UVM during its landmark cocaine 
studies of the 1980s and early '90s, Higgins' method was 
later used successfully to treat heroin addicts and preg- 
nant smokers. Today, the VCBH, which was established 
2 in 2013, is researching the method’s use to combat other 
8 major causes of chronic disease and premature death, 
> including obesity and patient noncompliance with 
5 medical instructions. 

z The fundamental principles underlying Higgins' re- 
S search have found applications beyond the field of chemi- 
cal dependency, too, in the realms of epidemiology, health 
care reform and criminal justice. Yet, so far, they haven’t 
trickled down in a significant way to the day-to-day treat- 
5 ment of addicts outside an academic setting. 

§ The method has proved so effective that the National 
■2 Institutes of Health and the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration have awarded VCBH $34.7 million in 
° grants to expand its research into other areas of public 
health, making Higgins one of the university’s biggest 
grant recipients. Just last month, he landed a five-year, 
g $3.6 million grant from the National Institute of Child 
° Health and Human Development. Its goal is to help 250 
j|j low-income mothers quit smoking and thus reduce their 
1/1 young kids’ exposure to secondhand smoke. 

Why the focus on patients from lower income brackets? 
A facile explanation would be that Higgins, 61, grew up in 
a working-class neighborhood of Philadelphia — he was 
the first in his family to attend college. But, while Higgins 
ui did witness the consequences of heroin addiction during 
= his inner-city upbringing, he says his current interest in 
2 the links between poverty and poor lifestyle choices isn’t 
~ motivated by personal factors, just stats. 


Long ago, Higgins and his fellow researchers observed 
that the success rate of patients trying to overcome ad- 
dictions closely correlates to their socioeconomic status. 
Though the physiology of chemical dependency doesn’t 
distinguish between rich and poor, researchers know that 
many bad lifestyle options — smoking, drug use, unhealthy 
diet, lack of exercise — cluster in lower economic strata. 

Higgins wondered: What’s driving such differences? 
And why do certain socioeconomic groups respond better 
to behavioral interventions than others? 

Clearly, he notes now, education and family upbringing 
play important roles. But Higgins identified other common 
behavioral threads among patients who were economically 
disadvantaged. Patients of modest means, be they cocaine 
users or cardiac patients recovering from bypass surgery, 
are more likely to focus on the present and discount the 
importance of the future. As a consequence, options that 
are more desirable in the short-term rather than the long- 
term can unduly influence their decision making. 

Such tendencies are by no means unique to addicts 
or the poor, Higgins emphasizes. All of us make similar 
decisions every day, consciously and unconsciously, as we 
compare different commodities and weigh their relative 
worth: Should we eat a kale salad or a slice of pizza for 
lunch? While the former is good for our hearts and won’t 
make us gain weight, the other is tasty, cheaper and deliv- 
ered right to our door. 

How does the human fondness for instant gratifica- 
tion dictate the use of incentives in treating drug addic- 
tion? Higgins explains that most of us have “naturalistic” 


incentives to make healthy choices. All humans are physi- 
ologically capable of becoming addicts, yet most people 
don’t, because they don't want to lose their jobs, go to jail 
or ruin relationships with family. 

To those who do become addicts, all those naturalistic 
incentives may seem “probabilistic” — that is to say, the 
dire consequences seem less likely to occur, at least in the 
short-term. And people who are economically disadvan- 
taged may find it difficult to think and plan for five years in 
the future when they don't know where they'll be in five 
months, or even five weeks. 

During the cocaine studies, Higgins discovered that 
every time patients produced a clean urinalysis and 
earned another reward, they became more “invested” in 
the changed behavior. The instant gratification they got 
from each new reward actually triggered the same plea- 
sure centers in their brains as the substances they had 
been using 

Once the incentives go away, however, do the healthy 
behaviors endure? 

“That’s the big question,” Higgins says. "I had shown 
with cocaine [treatment] that, if you pair it with counsel- 
ing around lifestyle changes, the incentives can produce 
changes that are sustained for several years.” 

After the cocaine studies, Higgins took on the problem 
of smoking among pregnant mothers, which is known 
to produce lower birth weight and other complications. 
Researchers had been studying possible interventions to 
get expectant moms to stop using tobacco since the 1980s. 
When Higgins implemented the incentives program with 


a group of such women, he produced a 35 
percent success rate, compared with a 7 
percent rate in his control group — a five- 
fold improvement. Similar studies under 
way in Scotland and Australia are produc- 
ing comparable results. 

"Thus far,” he says, “everyone has been 
successful.” 

Could similar incentives help low- 
income cardiac patients stick to healthy 
regimens? Higgins' colleague at VCBH, 
Diamt Gaalema, is now collaborating on a 
study of the use of contingency manage- 
ment among such patients with Dr. Phil 
Ades, a pioneer in cardiac rehabilitation at 
the UVM College of Medicine. As Higgins 
explains, patients from lower-income 
backgrounds tend to have both more 
complicated medical histories and lower 
participation rates in cardiac rehab. 

“You could provide them with the best 
pharmacology or the best technolog)' for 
stents,” he says. "But if you can’t get your 
patients to take their medicines or quit 
smoking, it can undermine everything." 

That’s a serious problem, Higgins 
notes, because dte evidence says ^ 
that when patients don’t do 
rehab, their odds of dying 
or being rehospitalized 
within the next few years 
increase dramatically. 

Gaalema and Ades want * 

to see whether incentives 

can increase participation rates among 

lower-income patients. Thus far, Higgins 

says, the data look “really promising.” 

Yet another VCBH study focuses 
on weight gain among obese pregnant 
women. The Institute of Medicine rec- 
ommends that obese women gain very 
little weight during their pregnancies, 
yet “that’s easier said than done," Higgins 
says, "especially among a population that 
tends to gain weight" 

The study provides expectant moth- 
ers with incentives to stay within specific 
weight parameters, along with nutrition 
counseling. Higgins says those results 
have been encouraging so far, too. 

In the decades since contingency man- 
agement was developed at UVM, it’s been 
adopted in other settings beyond the world 
of drugtreatment. Years ago, Higgins notes, 
his research helped lay the foundation for 
the nation's first drug courts — treatment- 
focused alternative-justice programs for 
nonviolent offenders. When the cocaine 
studies began, he says, drug courts didn't 
exist. By the time the studies concluded 
in the 1990s, there were about 2,000 such 
courts nationwide, including in Vermont. 
“I think that’s one of the great outcomes of 
our work," Higgins says. 

Contingency management has also 
been used in Africa by the International 
Monetary Fund to persuade fieldworkers 
to visit health clinics for HIV testing. In 
the United States, many corporate em- 
ployee-wellness programs have adopted 
the method to get workers to do timely 


medical screenings such as mammograms 
and colonoscopies. 

Alan Budney, a professor of psy- 
chiatry at the Geisel School of Medicine 
at Dartmouth College, studied under 
Higgins in the early ’90s and worked on 
the initial cocaine studies. He calls Higgins 
“a bigwig" in the world of addiction 
research and contingency management. 
Today, Budney uses similar incentives 
to help teen drug users overcome their 
dependencies. 

Budney’s wife, Catherine Stanger, an 
associate professor of psychiatry at the 
Geisel School, uses similar incentives to 
get kids with type 1 diabetes to monitor 
their glucose levels. According to Budney, 
“These incentive systems work better 
than anything anyone else has tried.” 

As part of a research study, Spectrum 
Youth & Family Services in Burlington has 
treated its adolescent addicts 
using contingency manage- 

•gJhjSr 1 ment protocols developed 
/ by Budney and Stanger. But 
Annie Ramniceanu. who 
was Spectrum's clinical direc- 
tor for many years before ac- 
cepting her current position at the 
r Vermont Department of Corrections, 
points out that most therapists aren’t 
trained in proper use of incentives. 
Moreover, many don’t “know or believe in 
it and its efficacy.” 

One possible reason: Vermont does 
not have a master’s degree program in 
substance abuse counseling. And other 
advanced degree programs in counsel- 
ing typically have only one course on 
substance-use treatment, and contingency 
management may not be taught or empha- 
sized, Ramniceanu says. 

Indeed, Budney says that Higgins' work 
on contingency management has probably 
had a greater impact outside the world of 
drug treatment than within it. Why? 

“The substance-use world is a tough 
nut to crack,” Budney says. Lack of funds 
conspires with inertia to obstruct change 
in this domain of low-paid providers. 
“New programs that cost more money 
aren’t that fathomable for people working 
in the field,” Budney says. “And there's no 
reimbursement code for incentive-based 
treatment in the Medicaid system." 

For his part, Higgins prefers to focus on 
the positive. Contingency management, 
he says, has had a tremendous impact in 
the unlikeliest of places. 

“We never could have anticipated 
that," he says. “When the world of ideas 
takes over, you never know where it’s 
going to go.”© 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Home Goods 

Fine furniture at Shelburne Museum puts 19th-century craftsmanship on display 



S ome galleries in Vermont are 
known for showcasing innova- 
tive work by contemporary 
artists. But a current show at 
the historic Shelburne Museum dem- 
onstrates that some Vermont designers 
were edgy 200 years ago. 

Jean Burks, the museum's recently 
retired senior curator, has assembled an 
eye-opening exhibit of about 50 pieces 
of furniture made in Vermont during 
the first half of the 19th century. While 
some of the items on display 
the Pizzagalli Center 
Art and Education 
conform to precon- 
ceptions of staid 


and sturdy Yankee craftsmanship, many 
might startle visitors with their colorful, 
exuberant styling. Indeed, a few pieces 
are so baroque, they look as though 
their makers didn’t know when to stop. 
These ornate bureaus and tables might 
not appeal to a viewer with conservative 
taste, but they’ll surely bring a smile to 
all but the crustiest observer. 

Visitors already interested in vintage 
Vermont furniture, or design generally, 
will find this an enriching, even thrilling 
exhibit. Those with little knowledge of 
this particular decorative arts genre can 
learn a lot, even if some of the pieces 
seem similar and the amount of infor- 
mation feels a bit staggering. 

“Rich and Tasty: Vermont 
Furniture to 1850" opens with 
one of its stateliest objects: a 
Greek Revival sofa made in 
Middlebury around 1830. 
Its blue upholstery, framed 
with stamped brass, features 
a pattern of airborne bees. 

A delightfully quirky 
piece is situated close by. A 
pair of drawers, each with 
pulls, rests atop the elon- 
gated stem and wheeled base 
of this brightly finished 
stand, which looks like a 
four-eyed version of the 
extraterrestrial E.T. 

This idiosyncratic, 
expertly crafted piece 
made by Nathan 
in Milton in 
1853, but not every 
object in the 
show is so firmly 
attributed and 
dated. In fact, 
some designers 
and builders are un- 
Burnell made sure 
d inscribe the stand with 
his name and its year of 
execution. He also listed 
it — in his elegant hand- 
writing — in a leather-bound 
ledger that’s on display. 
Perhaps due to the stand’s 
curiosity value, it ranks as 
one of the most expensive 
items in Burnell's account- 
ing book, which records its 
sale to Daniel Onion for $35. 



A desk made in Londonderry in 1852 
is another likably odd piece. The front of 
its drawers have been carved and painted, 
trompe l’oeil style, to resemble book 
spines. Perhaps a local bibliophile com- 
missioned die cleverly inventive desk. 

And don’t overlook the base of a 
decorative sideboard made in Randolph 
in 1829, with toenails — or possibly claws 
— carved into its feet. 

A fancy chair built in 1822 propi- 
tiously features on its backrest a painted 
view of a building at the University of 
Vermont that, two years later, was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The warm colors and lighthearted 
design of a number of the pieces may 
seem surprising products of a state in 
which, in the 19th century', mostly rural 
residents lived hardscrabble lives. Burks 
says she was “stunned” by not only the 
“wildly veneered” objects she located 
and borrowed for the show, but also by 
the sophistication of their forms. “I was 
blown away by the beauty and by how 
much it was influenced by urban style 
centers,” she said in an interview. 

Many of the 1,000 or so Vermont 
furniture makers of the preindustrial era 
were aware of what was considered chic 
in Boston and New York. In some cases. 


DESIGN 


the styles they emulated had originated 
an ocean away from remote Vermont A 
text panel accompanying a lovely bow- 
front bureau made in Norwich around 
1815 notes that it was inspired by a Louis 
XV design imported to Boston from Paris. 

Burks presents visitors with back- 
ground information 
for every 

show. But none of the 
extensive commentaries 
explains the “Rich and 
Tasty" title. It's revealed 
in an introductory essay 
in the show’s impres- 
sively large catalog. 

Philip Zea, president of 
the Historic Deerfield 
site in Massachusetts, 
quotes the June 2, 1829, 
edition of the Vermont 
Gazette, explaining that Bennington 
cabinetmaker Hastings Kendrick was 
moving to a Main Street shop where he 
intended to manufacture “a variety of 
rich and tasty furniture from the best 
materials and in the best manner.” 


The inspiration for Burks’ farewell 
show lies in a 1995 exhibit organized by 
the Bennington Museum and presented 
at the Shelburne. Burks, who was then 
curator of decorative arts, considered 
that first-ever exhibit of early Vermont 
furniture revelatory. She said she ex- 
pected the pieces might 
resemble the austere 
Shaker designs that 
her academic 
specialty. Instead, she 
found the Vermont look 
uniquely exuberant for 
its time and region. 

It took Burks 20 
years to locate addi- 
tional pieces from that 
era and to identify many 
of their makers. Most of 
the works included in 
“Rich and Tasty" are on loan from four 
private collections, she notes. Only a 
couple also appeared in the 1995 show, 
and just five of the 50 pieces currently 
on display come from the Shelburne’s 
permanent collection. 



JEAN BURKS. CURATOR 



The contemporary Vermonters from 
whom Burks borrowed certain pieces 
generally did not treat them as precious 
antiques to be admired but never used. 
One lender, Burks recounts, joked about 
being reluctant to part with a bureau 
— even temporarily — because, he said, 
“Where else will I put my socks?” 

A few pieces do show wear. For 
example, the finish on the seat and 
comb-backed headrest of a 190-year-old 
rocking chair made in Shelburne Falls 
has been abraded over the generations. 

“Rich and Tasty” does not extend 
beyond 1850, Burks explains, because 
Vermont furniture generally ceased to 


be handmade after that point. “The in- 
dustrial revolution brings mass produc- 
tion and makes the pieces less interest- 
ing and less unique,” she says. 

But many Vermont artisans are again 
designing and building furniture by 
hand. Perhaps Burks can be persuaded 
to come out of retirement and organize a 
show of “rich and tasty” pieces from the 
21st century. © 

INFO 







Bliss in a Box 


Off-gassing bad juju inside Montpelier's Life Vessel 


W hen it comes to alternative 
medicine, I place myself 
squarely in the camp of 
scientific-evidence-based 
skeptics. Over the years, I’ve tried 
acupuncture and visited achiropractor a 
few times. Eventually, I concluded that 
the results were felt most acutely in my 
checking account. 

Similarly, I’ve never warmed to 
“energy healing,” especially those 
disciplines that freely intermingle 
medical and pseudoscientific 
terminology, e.g., “electromagnetic 
meridians,” “biofields” and “quantum 
energy." I’m as curious as any science 
nerd about string theory and particle 
physics. I’m just not convinced that 
anyone can use them to recalibrate 

Still, when I received an invitation 
from Wendy Halley.owner of Lucid Path 
Wellness in Montpelier, to test-drive 
her “Life Vessel,” I was game. Having 
already reported on sensory deprivation 
tanks, smartphone-based placebos and 
healing tuning forks, I’ll try' anything 
once. Especially if it’s noninvasive, 
painless and free. 

When I arrived at Halley’s State 
Street office, she wasn’t draped in the 
New Age trappings one might expect 
from her online bio, which describes her 
20 years as a clinical psychotherapist 
and shamanic healer. In fact, when I 
stepped into her waiting room, she was 
cleaning a motorcycle spark plug. 

“Can you tell if this thing is shot?” 
she asked abruptly, holding it up for my 
perusal. I’d read Robert Pirsig’s Zen and 
the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance in my 
twenties but pled ignorance on the finer 
points of both Buddhism and small- 
engine repair. 

The Life Vessel, I learned later, was 
invented in 1998 by Barry McNew, a 
former horse breeder with no medical 
or scientific training. According to Todd 
Strane ofLife Vessel Advanced Wellness, 
the San Juan Capistrano, Calif., company 
now licensed to manufacture and sell 
the vessels — at $89,000 apiece — the 
patented technology is designed to 
“assist the body with its innate abilities 
to self-regulate and self-heal.” 

As Strane explained by phone, the 
vessel induces natural relaxation states 


that alter everything from your brain 
waves to your autonomic functions, thus 
allowing your body to "rebalance and 
detoxify” itself 

“In layman’s terms,” he added, “it’s 
almost like a forced state of meditation.” 

Similarly, Halley described the Life 
Vessel experience as “mega-sleep in a 
really condensed period of time.” 

Halley, a New York native who 
served four years in the Air Force 
before entering the healing arts, saw an 
interview with the inventor of the Life 
Vessel in September 2013. Intrigued, she 
searched for a Life Vessel in Vermont 
but couldn’t find one. 

“Within 48 hours of watching that 
interview,” she recalled, “I had my flight 
to Colorado booked and my session [in a 
Life Vessel] scheduled, which happened 
to be the closest one to us at the time.” 

Halley claimed she experienced 
both physical and psychological effects 
from her sessions, including the off- 
gassing of bodily toxins, a reduction in 


allergic reactions, and the elimination 
of longtime infections in her tonsils and 

“I have never been as altered as I have 
been in the Life Vessel," she said. “It was 
profound right off the bat.” 

Halley purchased her own vessel in 
October 2014 and now operates one of 
just 16 Life Vessel centers nationwide, 
according to Strane. People have come 
to her with a variety of health and 
relaxation goals. Some seek relief from 
symptoms related to cancer, Parkinson’s 
and Lyme disease. Others are longtime 
meditators or consciousness-expanding 
thrill seekers. According to Halley, 
several of the latter compared their 
experience in the vessel to ingesting 
the powerful hallucinogen ayahuasca, 
“minus the vomiting.” 

“I pretty much say, ‘I have no idea 
what’s going to happen for you,’” she 
said when I asked her what to expect. 
“When your body gets a chance to heal 
itself, it does some pretty amazing 


things, but I don’t make any claims or 
guarantees.” 

Halley walked me into the dimly lit 
back room where her Life Vessel resides. 
Basically, it’s a horizontal pine box about 
the size and shape of a tanning bed, with 
a thin mattress pad inside but no pillow. 
At one end is a high-end digital sound 
system that pipes music through a series 
of speakers lining the vessel’s walls. 

As in a tanning bed, the occupant 
lies inside, face up. Inside the lid, 
directly over the occupant’s face, 
hangs a single multicolored light bulb 
surrounded by six mirrors. Although 
the original, U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration-approved Life Vessel 
contained an infrared lamp, this 
model features a normal, rainbow- 
colored incandescent bulb, which 
likely explains the snarky moniker one 
online skeptic gave it: “disco coffin.” 

The FDA certified the Life Vessel 
as a “medical product" that “provides 
sound and light for a form of relaxation 


therapy" — a description that would seem 
to apply equally well to my television 
set/bong/La-Z-Boy combo. 

Before climbing aboard, I asked Halley 
if there were any contraindications 
to using the Life Vessel. She said she 
doesn't recommend its use for patients 
with congestive heart failure, because 
users are advised to drink at least a gallon 
of water per day for three days after each 
session. (Four sessions in the Life Vessel 
normally cost $355, and a single session 
is $95; “summer wellness special" prices 
are $295 and $75, respectively.) 

Otherwise, Halley insisted that the 
Life Vessel is safe for any age or medical 
condition. I could wear any clothing I 
preferred inside, but no metal, jewelry or 
belts. Metal objects inside my body, such 
as surgical rods, screws and plates, were 
OK. Lying down, I realized that my jeans 
had metal rivets, but since this wasn’t an 
MRI machine, I figured, What could go 

Finally, I asked how the music was 
selected. 

“The inventor hasn’t revealed why 
he chose the music he’s chosen," Halley 
explained, and clarified that the rhythms 
aren’t the kind meant to entrain your 
brain waves to specific frequencies. “The 
music is meant to be therapeutic, so if 
you don’t like it, sorry," she said. 

As I reclined for my chakra-shocking 
hour in the surround-sound sauna, 
Halley lowered the lid, closed the side 
hatch and turned on the tunes. I soon 
heard a mix of relaxing and ethereal 
melodies — tinkling piano keys, jingling 
wind chimes, noodling pan flutes, 
blowing breeze — that I could feel 
reverberating through my body. 



I HAVE NEVER BEEN AS 
ALTEREDASIHAVE BEEN 
IN THE LIFE VESSEL. IT WHS 

PROFOUND RIGHT DFFTHE BAT. 

WENDY HALLEY 

1 had expected the colored bulb over 
my face to flash, spin or change colors, 
but it remained steady throughout the 
session. Nevertheless, my breathing 
slowed as I drifted off into a meditative 
state. At one point, I caught myself 
snoring. 

Researching the Life Vessel later, I 
understood why the FDA had weighed in 
on its therapeutic value. The testimonials 
on the official lifevessel.com website, 


many of which are anonymous, will raise 
eyebrows among medical professionals. 
Several users claim it relieved 
symptoms related to lupus, multiple 
sclerosis, migraines, Parkinson’s, PTSD, 
depression, infertility and anxiety, 
among other ailments. 

One woman, the mother of 16- and 
18-year-old daughters, asserts that the 
Life Vessel greatly relieved one daughter’s 
attention deficit disorder and the other’s 
asthma — plus, it made her warts go 
away. Another mother says her autistic 
son’s behavior and communication skills 
improved. 

Yet another user, from Newport 
Beach, Calif., claims he’s “cancer-free" 
and owes his physical well-being to the 
vessel. “I know the Life Vessel didn't cure 
my cancer,” he clarifies, “but I wouldn't 
be here today without it." 

Strane acknowledges that some 
testimonials were problematic enough 
for the Life Vessel’s manufacturer 
that they had to be removed or edited, 
given that making unproven medical 
claims will quickly draw the attention 
of federal regulators. Indeed, the Life 
Vessel homepage includes a disclaimer 
stating that claims made there “are 
not intended to diagnose, treat, cure 
or prevent any disease or illness” and 
that sessions in the Life Vessel “are 
not intended to be a substitute for 
professional medical advice, diagnosis 
or treatment." 

“Sometimes there are misperceptions 
and miscommunications," Strane told 
me. “We try really hard to make sure 
everybody follows the letter of the law 
when trying to attempt to explain the 
Life Vessel.” 


Couldn’t people just as easily lie down 
on a couch, drop in a CD of Windham 
Hill classics, turn their stereo up to 11 
and get similar results? 

“Quite honestly, I've said to people 
before, ‘If you’re a good meditator, you 
don’t need the Life Vessel,"’ Strane said. 
“But only one in a thousand people are 
good meditators.” 

Personally, I emerged from the vessel 
feeling rested, refreshed, hungry and 
slightly buzzed. Though Halley had 
warned that I might experience minor 
discomfort at old surgical sites, I felt 
none. Then again, I once fell asleep 
during a CT scan. 

When my session was complete, 
Halley handed me a cup of unsweetened 
electrolytes to replenish those I'd lost 
during my vibraphonic nap. 

“You don’t realize it,” she said, “but 
your body is working really hard right 

Overall, my trip in the Life Vessel 
was calming and meditative. I 
communed with no spirit animals, 
but I didn't vomit, either. And Halley 
was right when she said, “It's such 
an intense dose of relaxation that 
your body gets to do a lot of stuff it 
ordinarily doesn’t get to do.” Such as 
lie flat on its back, listening to music, 
on a workday. 

I can think of far worse ways to spend 
an hour in Montpelier, especially when 
the legislature is in session.® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 


INFO 
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Berry Fresh 

Vermont farms are surprisingly fruitful by alice levitt 


W hen David Fried started Elmore Roots 
Nursery in 1981, he contacted a local 
extension agent to find out what fruit he 
could grow. The agent said his land, lo- 
cated in one of Vermont’s coldest climates, could only 
support apples — and just two varieties at that. 

Fried knew the man was wrong. 

“I had hiked the Long Trail in Vermont and lived 
on fruit along the way,” he recalls. He saw blackber- 
ries and pears growing wild in the unforgiving north 
and figured he could diversify his farm. He started by 
planting gooseberries and currants. Kiwis came a few 
years later when “an itinerant kiwi peddler" stopped by 
the farm. “Everyone says there’s no way you can grow 
kiwis here,” he says. “But we’ve had kiwis for about 30 

Though Fried proved long ago that practically 
anything can grow in the state’s most inhospitable 
environments, only recently have some growers ven- 
tured beyond the standard apples, strawberries and 
blueberries. Greater awareness of permaculture and its 
need for biodiversity has inspired farmers to steadily 
introduce unexpected fruits — with big health benefits 
— into the local food system. 

Few have won over customers with such ease 
as John and Nancy Hayden of Jeffersonville’s Farm 
Between. Their secret? Bubbles and ice. 

The Burlington Farmers Market regulars turn then- 
organic fruit into syrups that flavor sodas and snow 
cones. Recent varieties have included pink Champagne 
currant, maple-wild cherry and elderberry-ginger. These 
fruits are just a small selection of the plants grown at the 
demonstration farm and nursery on Route 15. 

Both Haydens are ecologists by training. John was 
an extension agent himself before becoming an on- 
the-farm dad in 1992. The pair enjoys developing new 
systems to allow for growing uncommon fruits. In fact, 
the Haydens replaced their livestock and veggies with 
fruit exclusively 12 years ago. 

They get help, too, by choosing plants that appeal 
to bees as much as humans. The reasons are ethical, as 
well as practical. “We need the bees. No bees, no fruit, 
no snow cones, no pies," John Hayden says. 

In August, strawberries are long gone and blueber- 
ries are on the wane, but bushes are heavy with black 
aronia berries. “We're really bullish on aronia and 
elderberry,” John says, looking out over the recently 
harvested elderberry bushes. He farmed about 300 
pounds of the berries this season. What doesn't go 



into his syrups is sold to herbalists and food produc- 
ers. Citizen Cider wants some elderberry syrup to 
experiment with, he says. It may produce a sequel to 
the cidery’s Currant Affair, which used Farm Between 
black currants. 

With workshops and tours open to the public, the 
Haydens invite visitors to see their pollinator gardens 
and whatever fruits and berries are in season. Some are 
experiments that still don't yield enough berries for the 
public to consume. But curiosities such as thimbleberries 
and nannyberries could appear in snow cones someday. 

Right now, John Hayden is especially interested 
in bush cherries such as the ultra-sweet Nanking 
cherry — which grow better in Vermont than cherry 
trees, such as the common Prunus avium, or sweet 
cherry — as well as nuts and pears. Hazelberts could 
one day make hazelnut-flavored syrups, while a revival 
of Vermont-grown pears could stir up the cider world 
with an opportunity for companies to make local perry, 
the pear equivalent of hard cider. 

What else would Hayden like to grow? “I really wish 
I could grow peaches,” he says wistfully. 

It’s not impossible, says Fried, and we don’t have 
to wait for greenhouse gasses to get us there. He just 
picked his first peach, grown in the protection of a high 
tunnel greenhouse. And climate change has nothing to 
do with his ability to grow peaches and apricots, Fried 
says. It’s just a matter of finding cold-hardy varieties, 
as he did with his kiwis so long ago. Soon, he’ll even 
have pawpaws, also known as soursop or cherimoya. In 
Elmore, a cover of sugar maple protects the plant’s big 
tropical leaves in the cold months. 

Meghan Giroux of Vermont Edible Landcapes in 
Richmond has seen pawpaws and even goji berries 
grow in the Green Mountains. For the latter, all you 
need is sandy soil, she says. 

If it’s just a matter of finding the right breed for 
the right patch of land, why don't more Vermonters 
grow “exotic” fruit? As a nursery owner and agro- 
ecosystem land planner, Giroux has observed locals’ 
reticence to try new fruits. “The American palate is 
really unrefined," she suggests. When jonesing for 
a berry fix, most of us reach for sweet blueberries, 
strawberries and raspberries. “What [people] don't 
know is that, in this climate, we can grow quite a lot 
of different fruits,” Giroux says. “They just don’t nec- 
essarily fit into that palate.” 
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or an entree of smoked 
half-chicken or other cut of 

Things get even more fun 
during dessert. “Our desserts 
are either milkshakes or 
pies,” Warnstedt says. “It’s 
ridiculous.” 

laura schatz took over 
the Hen pastry kitchen 
when Andrew “Little Sweets” 
lestourgeon left to open his 
own place. At Doc Ponds, 
her desserts revolve around 
two key confections: house- 
made ice creams and pies 
from shiel Worcester, whose 
mobile jam bakery debuted 
earlier this summer. 

Because who doesn’t need 
a salted-caramel-apple-pie 
milkshake — or one spiked 
with booze or a housemade 
cold brew? 

In addition to the main 
bar and dining room, 
seating includes a backyard 
beer garden and a cozy, 
firelit lounge, fashioned 
by Winooski woodworker 
Doug Walker. Bold murals by 
graphic artist Lance Violette 
enliven the place indoors 

What began as a 
quick redecorating 
project morphed into 
full-scale renovations. 

Now Warnstedt and crew 
seem ready to amp up 
the volume: "[Hen of the 
Wood] Burlington has the 
bar, which is fun,” the chef 
says, “but we can party in 
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Taking 
a Plunge 

DOC PONDS OPENS IN STOWE 
After a dry run last weekend, 
beer bar doc ponds opened 
in the former Vermont Ale 
House space in Stowe on 
Monday, August 17. It’s the 
third project from hen of the 
wood owners eric warnstedt 
and william mcneil, whose 
restaurants in Waterbury and 
Burlington continue to fill up 
nightly after several years in 
business. 

The bar’s 24 draft lines 
pour local craft brews along 
with mass-market suds. In 
addition, dozens of bottled 
beers and wines by the glass 
offer something for every- 
one. Cocktails come from 
bartender kate wise, who 
spent the last several years 
at prohibition pig (and won a 
2014 Daysies award for best 
bartender). Rocket scientist 
and craft-beer connoisseur 
Dave Meiss is in charge of 
the beer list, which features 
$5 Heady Topper cans and 
several drafts from hill 

FARMSTEAD BREWERY. Weekly 

brewery nights offer specials 
on beers from that brewery, 
Morrisville’s lost nation 
brewing and Burlington's zero 

GRAVITY CRAFT BREWERY. 


Complementing those 
liquid assets is a substantial 
pub menu crafted by Hen 
sous chef justin wright that 
features lots of local meat 
and produce. 

Priced from $4 to $17, 
nibbles include fried 
shishito peppers and chips 
and dip, as well as wings, 
fried oysters and calamari, 
roasted veggies, and several 
salads. Those seeking a full 
meal can tuck into sand- 
wiches such as a Brisket 
Bomb smoked bluefish melt, 


here — turn the radio up 
and do it our way.” 

— H.P.E. 

Domingo 

Gigante 

WEEKLY MESOAMERICAN 
MARKET HITS WAITSFIELD 
Only Moretown can call 
Waitsfield south of the 
border, but that isn’t stopping 

KINGSBURY MARKET GARDEN and 
VERMONT BEAN CRAFTERS from 

hosting a caliente new event 
that will share the smoke 
and fire of Mesoamerica with 
the Mad River Valley. Simply 
called Domingo, the market 
and dinner kicks off at 4 p.m. 
on Sunday, August 23, and 
will continue each Sunday 
through September 20. 

joe bossen began Vermont 
Bean Crafters five years 
ago and launched all souls 

TORTILLERIA With SAM FULLER 
and HUBERT D'AUTREMONT last 
spring. A large portion of 
Bossen’s beans have always 
been grown at Kingsbury, 
and Bean Crafters moved 
production into the kitchen 
at the farm this year. 

Those beans, and a wide 
variety of chiles, are the 
focus of Domingo. “There's 
only a month out of the 
whole year when you can 
smell and taste fresh roasted 
peppers,” Bossen reasons. 
“It’s just the ghosts of those 
flavors we end up chasing 
throughout the rest of the 

The bum will be far more 
tangible this Sunday. Besides 
more traditional Vermont 
produce, aaron locker of 
Kingsbury will sell fresh and 
dried peppers, as well as hot 
sauces that he and Bossen 
created throughout the past 
year. Several incorporate 
probiotics, including kimchi, 
for an extra health kick. 

But even non-cooks will 
be attracted by the prepared 
cuisine. Each week, the 
menu will consist of foods 
that combine beans, chiles 
and tortillas with other local 
products. Queso fresco from 
PLOUGHGATE CREAMERY figures 
into quesadillas, while the 
bones of maple wind farm’s 
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Hardy kiwi 

\ • What does it taste like? 

\ This plant, also known as 
I Arctic kiwi and kiwi berry. 

' is much smaller than the 
fuzzy tropical kiwifruit 
but it tastes similar, if a bit 
sweeter. And forget peeling off 
that scratchy jacket— these little guys 
can be eaten whole. 

■ I s it good for you? Its high in vitamins 
C and K. and its phytonutrients protect 
cells from damage. 

Haskap 

\ • What does it taste like? 

\ John Hayden says its like 
a “strawberry-blueberry 
cross." David Fried refuses 
to call it by its alternate 
name, honeyberry. because 
he says these blue honeysuckle 
relatives taste better than honey. 

- Is it good for you? Yep. It has three 
times the antioxidants of a regular 
blueberry and is particularly high in 
potassium, calcium and vitamin A. 




like? Aronias are often 



1 to be confused with 
chokecherries), but they're 
not as pungent as the 
name suggests. Though slightly 
astringent. the ripe berries have a green, 
grassy taste with a hint of sweetness. 

■ Is it good for you? “Aronia has the 
highest antioxidants of anything we 
grow.“ says Hayden. Recent studies 
have noted the berry's ability to inhibit 
artificially induced cancer in rats. It’s 
also a flavonoid superstar. 


Seaberry 

• What does it taste 
like? Tart. For some, the 
fruits low sugar content 
is refreshing, but most 
people prefer it with 


• Is it good for you? Heck. yeah. “Its 
really food medicine." says Shawn Smith 
Hoffman. The berry is commonly used in 
Europe in both cosmetics and nutritional 
supplements because of its collection of 
essential fatty acids, high carotenoids 
and unexpected wealth of protein. 

\ • What does it taste like? 
c. Unless they're 
J bletted (overripened 
' off the branch), quince 
is too hard to eat.They 
should be processed 
before consumption. 

• Is it good for you? Quince Is not one of 
the best, especially since you’ll probably 
have to mix it with sugar, but the fruit 
Is exceptionally high in phytonutrients 
and has been used to fight cancer and 
speed metabolism. 
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Often, though, a lack of sugar 
comes with some sweet nutritional 
benefits. That’s why Melissa Hoffman 
started Vermont Seaberry Company 
at Teal Farm in Huntington. Her 
nonprofit organization, Living Future 
Foundation, is dedicated to creating 
a demonstration project to figure 
out how humans can better connect 
to their environment through food. 
More than a decade ago, she and a 
farm consultant discovered the health 
advantages of seaberry, also known 
as sea buckthorn, a plant native to 
northern European seacoasts (see 
sidebar). 

“She couldn’t believe someone else 
hadn’t brought it to Vermont,” says 
Hoffman’s wife and partner, Shawn 
Smith Hoffman. Two years ago, the 
couple incorporated as Vermont 
Seaberry. At this year’s Sweet 
Start Smackdown, part of Vermont 
Restaurant Week, the berry made a 
splash as the center of a chocolate 
cupcake created by Erica Anderson of 
New Moon Cafe. 

Smith Hoffman drinks some 
unsweetened nectar every day but 
admits that seaberries are “defi- 
nitely an acquired taste.” Hoffman 
has experimented in her food 
lab with adding Concord grapes 





traditional greek tavema 



YOU CAN HAVE QUITE 
AN ADVENTURE GROWING 
FRUITS AND NUTS 

THAT WEVE GATHERED 
FROM AROUND THE WORED. 

DAVID FRIED, 
ELMORE ROOTS NURSERY 


grown on-site, and they might 
eventually sweeten the nectar, 
but for now their company sells it 
unsweetened. The astringent taste 
doesn't stop nationwide customers 
with cancer and heart disease from 
ordering it as a possible treatment 
for their conditions. Still, the women 
prefer to sell the product on the farm 
to preserve optimal freshness and 
connect with their customers. 

Of course, not all fruits new to 
Vermont are medicinal. Some just 
taste good. Local figs grown at 
Charlotte’s Paradiso Farm appear 
on the menu at the Inn at Shelburne 
Farms. And many a restaurant cheese 
plate these days features quince paste 
from the hardy Russian cultivars of 
Vermont Quince in Newfane. 

Diversity isn’t just the spice of life; 
it's the best way to keep a farm going 
all year long. By growing everything 
from plums to tasty crab apples to 
medlars, Fried says he always has a 
new favorite fruit and something spe- 
cial to put in the jams that he sells at 
co-ops around the state. 



By growing and eating new fruits, 
Vermonters can also get a taste of the 
wider world. “You just have to be an 
adventurer,” explains Fried. “Not every- 
one wants to travel across Africa or the 
Far East these days, but you can have 
quite an adventure growing fruits and 
nuts that we’ve gathered from around 
the world.” Call it a sweet staycation. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 


Meghan Giroux will be among the panelists 
discussing seaberries and other regenerative 
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cafe 

MEDITERANO 


AUTHENTIC, FRESH GREEK 
& MEDITERRANEAN FOOD 

GYROS • PANiNi • SALADS 
FALAFEL • BAKLAVA 
BOSNIAN GRILLED SPECIALTIES 
ESPRESSO DRINKS • BEER & WINE 


New Baklava Flavors: 
NUTELLA & MAPLE 


17 Park St • Essex Jet • 878-9333 

DINE IN OR TAKE OUT 

Tli-Th 11-8 • F8S 11-9 • Closed Sun 8 Mon 
Full menu www.calemedlteiano.com 
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Burned Up 

Counting the losses when farms catch fire 


O n the evening of Sunday, 
August 2, Dawn and Dan 
Boucher wrapped up dinner 
in their home at the edge of 
the Boucher Family Farm in Highgate. 
They may have turned on a movie, but 
Dawn doesn't remember now. 

In the background, the couple heard 
popping noises. “It sounded like tires 
burning," Dawn recalled afterward. At 
the time, she didn't think much of it. 
Minutes later, an ambulance drove up to 
her father-in-law’s house next door. 

Then the phone rang: “Your barn’s on 
fire,” the caller said. They rushed out- 
side to see smoke coming from the back 
corner of the farm's main barn complex, 
which housed calves, pigs and beef 
cows, two machine shops, and extensive 
storage for feed, seed and fertilizer. 

Dan sped off toward the barn in a 
Gator. Dawn called the fire department, 
helpless to do more since she was nurs- 
ing a broken foot that made walking 
difficult. 

Firefighters flooded in from several 
area departments. A neighbor drove an 
excavator over, pulling down the build- 
ing to keep the fire away from an adja- 
cent workshop. Black smoke billowed in 
a long column, carried west by the wind. 
§ Sunday drivers stopped to look, 
w “When the silo came down, we had 
£ about 40 people in the driveway,” Dawn 
g said, “just watching.” 
g She watched too, taking photos of the 
1/1 mayhem. 

When the animals started screaming, 
^ she had to go inside. “I’ve never heard 
5 anything like it,” Dawn said. “I've heard 
g pigs dying in a slaughterhouse, but this 
■s was different.” 

5 Most of the animals escaped with 
° their lives, but the Bouchers lost eight 
pigs, five calves and several buildings, 
w totaling $350,000. The thousands of 
5 pounds of meat inventory, feed, fertil- 
z izer, seed and equipment lost will likely 
S total hundreds of thousands more. 

1/1 It’s not the Bouchers' first fire: The 
original dairy bam burned in 1979. Now, 
facing their second fire in as many gen- 
erations, the family — Dan and Denis, 
who manage the dairy operation; Gilbert 
and Patrick, who run the fertilizer com- 
g pany; and Dawn, who runs the cheese 


and meat business with Dan — convened 
for a meeting the morning after the burn. 

Still in shock and low on sleep, Dawn 
pondered whether — not how — they 
would start over. “At 50, you consider 
these things,” she said. But for the 
others, the meeting was about design. 
What would they rebuild in the space? 

Three separate insurance policies 
ensure the farm will recover. Last week 
the area still smelled of burnt feed 
and manure, but a $20,000 insurance 
advance jump-started cleanup and 
rebuilding. “It’s coming along,” Gilbert 
said, as Dawn surveyed the turned-up 
rocks and metal scrap piled in the yard. 
“Every day we're gaining on it.” 

In time, the barn will rise again, and 
the Bouchers plan to build it better and 
more efficient than before. For now, 
Dawn has suspended cheesemaking 
and paused her weekly market trips to 
Burlington, which will halve 2015 earn- 
ings for the meat-and-cheese end of the 
business. 







o bother 


“We’ve had to stop everything,” she 

Farming depends on countless 
moving parts — livestock, machinery, 
weather, personnel. When essential 
infrastructure disappears, snags such 
as damaged fences, tractor breakdowns 
and animal injuries become compli- 
cated ordeals. 

"Those little things : 
you,” Dawn said. 

“That last shoe keeps 
dropping.” 

State fire safety edu- 
cation and information 
chief Micheal Greenia 
says many farms never 
recover. “Nothing can 
bring a farm to its 
knees in a single, deci- 
sive blow faster than a 
fire,” he said in a phone 
interview. 

Greenia is a member 
of the Vermont Bam 
Fire Prevention Task 
Force, a group of farm- 
ers, firefighters, insuranc 
reps from state agencies, the University 
of Vermont Extension and the state’s 
congressional delegation that works to 
educate farmers on fire prevention and 
mitigation. 

Hard data on bam fires 


Anecdotal evidence suggests that 
many agricultural properties are 
under- or uninsured. With an aging 
farmer population, fires can be a 
death knell for many operations. 

In early 2014, Critter Meadows 
Farm owners Merri and Dan Paquin 
chose to purchase winter heating fuel 
over insurance for their Williamstown 
organic dairy. “[Insurance] was the 
last thing I felt I could 
cut,” Merri said, wring- 
ing her wrists at her 
kitchen table last week. 
“I just figured, I could 
pause it and pick it back 
up after the winter and 
we would be OK.” 

The Paquins bought 
their herd in the 1980s, 
then bounced around 
north-central Vermont, 
mostly as tenant farm- 
ers, until 2007, when 
they landed at an old 
dairy in Williamstown. 
They dubbed the place 
Critter Meadows and purchased the 
property a few years later. 

Finally settled, the farm began to 
diversify. They added meat ducks, 
rabbits and goats to the business. “We 
felt like, for the first time ever, we 
were going to be in the clear,” Merri 
pin down, but Greenia estimated that recalled. Then, on a frigid March 


II 

WHETHER YOU 
WANTTO GET BACK 
INTO [ARMING. 


workers and 


Vermont farms suffered 109 structure 
fires in 2014. Local fire departments 
responded to nearly 600 agricultural 
structure fires between 2010 and 2014. 

“We’ve seen the loss of so many barns 
and farms to fire in the last 30 years,” 
said task force member Jenny Nelson, 
agriculture policy adviser to Sen. Bernie 


ight just days before the ag inspector 
was scheduled to sign off on the meat 
operation, the Paquins’ barn burned. 

The farmers saved 58 of their 117 
cattle. Of these — badly burned and 
ailing from the smoke — 30 perished 
within two weeks. Twenty-three of 
the farm’s 27 bred heifers, all due t< 


Sanders. “You lose your barn, and you calf the following month, aborted 
really think twice about whether you 

want to get back into farming.” burned up » p.44 



YOU CAN TELL A LOT ABOUT A BREWERY 

BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 
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their babies. That spring, the four 
calves born on the farm were stunted 
and sickly. 

No one conducted a damage assess- 
ment (this usually happens during the 
insurance claim), but the Paquins esti- 
mated the loss at more than $500,000. 

Merri said representatives from 
Organic Valley (the farm’s milk co-op) 
and officials from Vermont’s ag de- 
partment pressured her to send the 
remaining cows to slaughter and buy 
new stock. But the farmers held tight 
to what was left of the herd they’d 
been working with for three decades. 

“These animals survived for a 
reason,” Merri said. “We’ve invested 
time and money into them. They're 
part of our family.” Still, she added, 
“you start to wonder, Why not ship 
them for beef? Would it be more 
humane? You’re torn with those 
thoughts.” 

A neighbor offered his barn, and 
the Paquins moved their cows down 
the road. Outfitting the building for 
milking cost $18,000, but it worked as 
a stopgap measure. Though the barn 
has no pasture access — a requirement 
for certified organic milk — the farm- 
ers cut fresh grass and bring it to the 
cows daily. They take them out for 
exercise and are slowly nurturing the 
burned animals back to health. 

Meanwhile, the farmers cobbled 
together a new home barn on a shoe- 
string budget with the help of friends, 
family and a hired hand, who was also 
injured in the blaze. 

This spring, seven of the Paquins’ 
eight new calves were strong, healthy 
heifers that will join the milking stock 
in years to come. 

“At first it was like. Oh, my God, 
what have I done?" Merri said. “I 
made a conscious decision to not have 

Apparently, a lot of farmers make 
the same call. Merri said 114 dairy 
farmers came to offer support in the 
days following the fire. Nearly all of 
them told her that they, too, lacked 
adequate insurance. 

Average insurance premiums for a 
farm with 115 milkers cost $3,000 to 
$7,000 per year, according to Kevin 
Bourdon, a farm safety specialist at 
Co-operative Insurance Companies 
in Middlebury. Co-operative is the 
leading farm insurer in Vermont and, 
though the company wouldn't dis- 
close how many agricultural policies it 
carries, Bourdon said they insure “ap- 
proximately 75 percent of Vermont’s 
existing dairies.” Basic math suggests 




the company covers about 650 
of Vermont's 868 milk produc- 
ers, and hundreds of non-dairy 
operations. 

In the last year. Bourdon 
said Co-op handled nine 
barn fires totaling more than 
$100,000 each, and that aver- 
age years bring six or seven 
barn-fire claims. While Co-op 
is not Vermont’s only farm 
insurer (other companies 
were similarly mum about 
their numbers), it seems safe 
to conclude that when the 
state’s dominant farm insurer 
handles fewer than 10 of the 
state’s annual 100-plus farm- 
related structure fires, many 
of those fires never see an in- 

But not all on-farm struc- 
ture fires are barn fires, and 
not all barn fires involve 
animals. According to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s 
national census, Vermont 
is currently home to 7,300 
farms — more than 6,400 of 
them non-dairy. In recent 
years, Maple Wind Farm (veg- 
etables and meat) lost a barn 
in Richmond, as did Pete’s 


Greens (vegetables) in Craftsbury. But 
particularly when livestock are in- 
volved, fallout from the fire can cause 
farms to fail long after the smoke 

Earlier this month, Organic Valley 
moved Critter Meadows’ milk onto a 
nonorganic truck, citing the Paquins’ 
lack of pasture access as a breach 
of organic practice. The co-op will 
reassess the farm on October 1, but if 
the family can’t finish the milk room, 
pump room and a four-stall milking 
area in their new barn, it could lose its 
primary source of income. 

That’s a tight deadline, and Merri 
Paquin is rethinking her business 
model. She’s looking for other co-op 
options to pursue if they can’t stay 
with Organic Valley. She’s researching 
on-site processing that would enable 
Critter Meadows to sell milk inde- 
pendently. And they're chipping away 
at the new barn that will bring their 
cows home. “If we’re making progress 
every week,” Merri said, “then we’re 
making progress." © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 



food+drink 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT PREGNANCY STUDY 



II side dishes 


chickens form the base of the posole. 
Each dish, including tacos, will come 
in a vegetarian and omnivore version, 
scours honor will sell ice cream in 
flavors including sweet-corn-lime 
sandwiched between bean-based 
cookies. Beer from lawson's finest 
liquids will flow to cool the fire. 

— A.L. 

Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 

Sofia’s Pizzeria has returned to St. 

Paul Street in Burlington. Well, sort of. 
Owner omer aucic is slinging his pies 
and calzones once again, but now it's 

as SOFIA'S DELI at NEIGHBORHOOD MARKET at 

457 St Paul. 

Fans will still be able to dig into 
Alicic’s Manhattan Stromboli, filled 
with homemade meatballs, but he 
says his new location next to panacea 
pizza means he's de-emphasizing 
his doughy creations. Instead, he 
and business partner vasile roman 
are focusing on sandwiches, wraps 
and pasta, mckenzie country classics 
meats fill most of the sandwiches, 
but besides the meatballs, Sofia's also 
serves up made-to-order eggplant 
and chicken Parmesan over pasta or 
on subs. Fans of European fare can 
pick up Bosnian smoked meat and 
European cheeses. 

But the back case is a particular 
treasure trove for Eastern European 
food lovers. A small New York company 
is behind the indulgent smetannik, or 
sour cream cake. Ten varieties of cake 
are in stock, including caramel, honey 
and almond. 

To celebrate what began as a soft 


opening last week, Sofia’s will serve 
free Michigan dogs to all guests on 
Saturday, August 29, from 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 

— A.L. 


In the eyes of kurt staudter, the execu- 
tive director of the Vermont brewers 
association, breweries fail for three rea- 
sons: crappy beer, undercapitalization 
and lack of business sense For the past 
year, he and Gregory dunkling, director 
for the business of craft beer program 
at the University of Vermont, have 
been tackling the latter issue. Their 
collaboration has resulted in a new, 
online program at UVM that will equip 
30 to 40 students with business chops 
suitable for the craft-beer industry. 

The three-month course caters to 
college grads with one to five years of 
marketing or business experience, as 
well as individuals already working in 
the beer industry. ‘‘The objective is for 
people to go through a 12-week deep 
dive into the craft-beer sector,” says 
Dunkling. After a mandatory crash 
course in craft-beer fundamentals, 
students must specialize in digital 
marketing, sales or operations. 

The certificate program will begin 
in February. Dunkling says he plans 
to offer the class three times a year 
and to expand enrollment as interest 
increases. 

— S.B. 
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DEDICATED TO IMPROVING LIVES 
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Funny Girl 


Why so serious? Performance artist Kristina Wong proves that social 
criticism doesn’t have to be heavy. In stage shows such as Going Green 
the Wong Way and Wong Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, the comedian 
has covered everything from sustainable 
living to global poverty to mental 
illness with whip-smi 
commentary and acerbic wit 
Showing her mettle beyond 
the stage, Wong has written 
for xoJane and Jezebel, 
and presented on American 
Public Media’s “Marketplaci 
The funnywoman is in thi 
spotlight with an excerpt 
from her solo show The 
Wong Street Journal as part 
of the New York Theatre 
Workshop. 

NEW YORK 
THEATRE 
WORKSHOP: THE 
WONG STREET 
JOURNAL' 


Founding Father 


In 1929, a father walked into a pawnshop and purchased a type of accordion 
called a bandoneon for his 8-year-old son. That boy was Astor Piazzolla, who 
went on to pioneer the nuevo tango style of music. Four ambitious Vermont- 
based musicians (who happen to be two married couples) have joined forces to 
explore the Argentine composer's repertoire. Annemieke and Jeremiah McLane 
hold down the piano and accordion, respectively, while Daniel Gaviria and Sarah 
Cullins provide guitar and soprano vocals. Pieces such as “Los Pajaros Perdidos’’ 
and the milonga "Oblivion” constitute a program honoring the visionary whose 
contributions to the genre are celebrated around the globe. 


THE PIAZZOLLA PROJECT 

Saturday. August 22, 7:30 p.m., at Brandon Music. $20; $40 includes preshow dinner; 
preregister; BYOB. Info, 247-4295. brandon-music.net 
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Tuned In 


Rising Appalachia's website describes their music as “community 
building through sound." True to their word, the band, fronted by 
sisters Leah Song and Chloe Smith, embrace what they call the “Slow 
Music Movement,” trading buses and hotels for touring by train and 
lodging with locals. It seems to be working. The troubadours have taken 
their folk- and world-music-inspired show across the United States 
and all the way to Europe, the Caribbean and Central America; and 
they've been featured on National Public Radio and recognized by the 
Huffington Post. The southern-born siblings are at the center of a mini 
festival at Willow Crossing Farm with selections from Wider Circles. 


A sever-so-slightly shorter days and chillier mornings hint 
at summer's impending end, what better way to cling to 
the season than Ciderstock 2015? For one day, Woodchuck 
Hard Cider plays host to a celebration of food, drink and live 
tunes. The outdoor bash offers a smorgasbord of local fare from 
the likes of Ahli Baba's Kabob Shop and ONE Hearth Pizza and 
a wide variety of fermented apple-based beverages. Musical 
heavy hitters including Cage the Elephant, New Politics (from 
Copenhagen!), and local favorites Madaila and Kat Wright & the 
Indomitable Soul Band keep the party going. Long live summer! 

CIDERSTOCK 2015 

Saturday, August 22, 2-10 p.m., at the Woodchuck Cidery in Middlebury. $25; 
free for kids 12 and under. Info, 388-0700. woodchuck.com 


RISING APPALACHIA 
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LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
OPEN REHEARSAL: World-class chamber 







FRONT PORCH CONCERT SERIES: Icelandic band 
Kaleo captivate folk fans^Lebanon^Opera House. 


LIMBO LOUNGE: The eight-piece ensemble marry 



outdoors 

MUSHROOMS DEMYSTIFIED: Fungi fa 


ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER I: Visitors explore 
a reforested encampment and discover how 
the Civilian Conservation Corps lived during 
the 1930s. Meet at the Waterbury Dam Granite 
Monument, Little River State Park, Waterbury, 4 


Stevenson Brook Trail. Little River State Park, 
Waterbury, 1:30 p.m. $2-4; free for kids 3 and 
under: preregister; call to confirm. Info. 244-710 
SUNSET AOUADVENTURE: Stunning scenery 


rk, Waterbury. 6:30 p.m. 
iflrm. Info, 244-711”’ 


LL GET THERE FROM 






SHOW DATES: 

Thursdays - Saturdays 
August 20-September 5 at 8 p.m. 
Matinees each Saturday at 2 p.m. 


TICKETS: $25 adults • $15 for 18 and under 
stowetheatre.com • tlckets@stowetheatie.com 
or at the box office (two hours before showtime). 




calendar 



FRANCESCA BLANCHARD: Charlotte's own chan- 



INORA BRASS QUINTET: The ensemble celebrates 



SUMMER MUSIC AT BRACE: Frevo Interpret 

and McCartney, 'among others. Grace Episcopal 
Church, Sheldon, 7:30 p.m. $10-15. Info, 326-4603. 


VALLEY JAM VERMONT: Gang or Thieves, Bow 
^.Ho'yGhost Tent Revival and othersare 



outdoors 

INTERPRETIVE HIKE: FARMS TO FORESTS: 

History buffs walk back In time on a guided tour 



WEATHER' OR NOT, YOU'LL GET THERE FROM 


theater 

'CHESS THE MUSICAL': See THU.20. 

'CIRCLE OF SAWDUST': A one-man multimedia 

Unadllla Theatre. Marshfield. 7:30 p.m. $10-20. 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 7 HATE HAMLET': 

See THU.20. 

'GRUESOME PLAYGROUND INJURIES': Physical 

friends in Rajiv Joseph's drama directed by 
Joanne Greenberg. Phantom Theater, Edgcomb 

’GUYS AND DOLLS': See WED.19, 7:30 p.m. 

'THE ROAD TO WHERE': See WED.19. 

•SAVIN' UP FOR SATURDAY NIGHT: THE HONKY 
TONK MUSICAL': Love hurts when two rootin' - 
tootin' best friends fall for the same lady in Jeff 
Goode and Richard Levinson's toe-tapping romp. 
Depot Theatre. Westport N.Y.. B p.m. $27-29. Info. 
518-962-4449. 

'SUDS: THE ROCKING 1960S MUSICAL SOAP 
OPERA': Hits including 'Respect' and 'You Cant 
Hurry Love" propel a lighthearted romp about 
a young woman, her guardian angels and a 
laundromat staged byQNEK Productions. Haskell 
Free Library & Opera House, Derby Line, 7:30 p.m. 
$13-15. Info, 748-2600. 

THERE ONCE WAS ... A MIDSUMMER'S EVENING 
OF FAIRY AND FOLK TALES': Thespians use im- 
provisation, standup and songs to put a twist on 
traditional Russian, Italian and Swedish stories. 
Spice Performing Arts Studio. Rochester, 7:30 
p.m. $15. Info. 767-4800. 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE LECTURE 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE READING 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Lit lovers 
analyze works-in-progress penned by Burlington 
Writers Workshop members. 22 Church St., 
Burlington, 10:30 a.m. Free; preregister at 

GREENSBORO ARTS ALLIANCE & RESIDENCY'S 
WRITERS' FORUM: See WED.19. 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE 


Celebrating our 1st bd ay! k 


SAT.22 


art 

DROP-IN CARVING STUDIO: Artists work Inde- 
future steamroller printmaking workshop. Tool! 



INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY MEETING PLACE: 

Brainstorming leads to forming activity groups 
for hobbles such as flying stunt kites and playing 




CRAFT SHOWCASE: Shoppers browse beaded 
jewelry, fabric collage, decoupage tinware, ^ 



dance 

A COMMEMORATION OF THE RETURN OF THE 
CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS: Living history presenta- 
tions. a robbery reenactment and a weicome- 

who returned from battle In the summer of 1865. 
Period attire is encouraged at the dance. Call for 

p.m. Free: dance, S10. Inro, 524-4842. 

FARM TO BALLET': Artistry meets agriculture as 
dancers reinterpret classical pieces to benefit the 
the Heartwood Fable Collective. Farm-fresh tacos 
and cider are available. Clark Farm, Barnard, 

6 p.m. $10-20; free for kids 12 and under. Info. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN SWING BENEFIT CONCERT & 
DANCE: Concertgoers in soft-soled shoes cut a 
rug to benefit the Shep Resnik Music Scholarship. 
Capital City Grange. Montpelier. 7:30-10 p.m, $10: 
free for kidsl8 and under. Info, 496-3764. 
MULTIFORMATIONAL ISRAELI & 

INTERNATIONAL DANCE: Dancers learn all the 
right moves at a workshop led by Danny Pollock. 
Bring soft-soled shoes and snacks to share. 
Montpelier Senior Activity Center. 2:30-4 p.m. $3. 

SWING DANCE: Quick-footed participants experi- 
ment with different styles, including the lindy 

quired. Champlain Club, Burlington, beginner les- 
son. 8 p.m.; dance. 8:30 p.m. $5. Info. 864-8382. 

education 

BURLINGTON FOREST PRESCHOOL OPEN 
HOUSE: Prospective students and parents meet 
teachers and take a tour to get information on 

through 5. Ethan Allen Homestead. Burlington, 



fairs & festivals 

BREAKFAST ON THE FARM: Come and get it! A 

of a dairy-producing facility. Nea-Tocht Farm, 
Ferrisburgh, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 


CIDERSTOCK 2015: Hard cider, tasty fare and h 
tunes from Vermont-grown acts such as Mada 
and Kat Wright & the Indomitable Soul Band 
make for a sizzling summer soiree. See calend 


spotlight. The Woodchuck Cldery, Mlddlebury, 
2-10 p.m. $20-25: free for kids 12 and under. Info. 

HOP JAM: Craft-beer lovers sip samples from 
top-notch breweries while grooving to live music 
by Soul Monde, Rough Francis, the Southern 


p.m. $40-45. Info, 496-6466. 

ORLEANS COUNTY FAIR: See WED.19, 8 a.m. 
QUECHEE SCOTTISH FESTIVAL & CELTIC FAIR: 
Bagpipe bands, sheepdog trials, highland danc- 
ing and live music anchor a Scottish soiree. 
Quechee Polo Field, Hartford, 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
$10-15; free for kids under 5. Info, 295-5351. 
STOWE TANGO MUSIC FESTIVAL: See WED.19. 
VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.19. 
WABANAKI CONFEDERATION CELEBRATION: All 


with arts, crafts, storytelling, wampum readings, 
drumming, dancing and a Grand Entry Ceremony 
at noon. Farm Bam, Shelburne Farms, 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Regular farm admission, $5-8; free for 
members, residents and kids 2 and under. Info. 


film 

'DUCK SOUP': Cinephiles mark Jon Stewart's de- 
parture from The Daily Show" with a screening of 
the Marx Brothers' 1933 political satire on 16mm 
film. Newman Center, Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. 

GREAT GATSBY' PARTY: Cinephiles dress In their 
best 1920s garb to view the 2013 adaptation of 
7he Great Gatsby starring Leonardo DiCaprio and 
Carey Mulligan. Marquis Theatre & Southwest 
Cafe. Middlebury. 9 p.m.-mldnlghL Free. Info, 

MONTPELIER MOVIE ON THE STATEHOUSE 
LAWN: Phone home! A boy helps an extater- 


1776 MOUNT INDEPENDENCE-HUBBARDTON 
MILITARY ROAD CAR TOUR: History buffs shift 
into gear for a driving excursion to explore 
a section of military road. Crown Point Road 



Spielberg's 1982 family drama E.T. Vermont 
Statehouse lawn. Montpelier. 8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19, 9 a.m.- 


BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 



CVMC 


CARE 


We are part of the CVMC team 
and we're here when you need us. r 

EVERYDAY/ 9am -7pm 

Lab 
and 
X-ray 
on site 


No 

LOWER 

All 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

insurance 

Needed 

than the 

Accepted 


ER 


Get in. Get out. 
Get Well. 
( 802 ) 371-4239 

1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


the University®/ Vermont health network 
C entral Vermont Medical Center 



Nursery 

SALE 


SAVE BIG 


on a selection oj 


OUR MOST POPULAR 


TREES & 
SHRUBS 



121 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802)660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave. Wllllston - (802)658-2433 
www.GardeflersSupplyStore.com ■ Sun 10 — 5, Mon-Sat 8-6pm 


calendar 





RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET. See 



health & fitness 
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SPORTS 


SEPTEMBER 12, 2015 | MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, VT 

25, 50 or 1 00 Mile Rides with Family & Friends 

,fjS Svig^rl gugjt Q™ 


SAATCHl & SAATCHI 


POWERED BY 


CRAIG HOSPITAL i 


Bicycling and 
VKtlking Vacations 




MIDDLEBURY 


register NOW: WWW.KELLYBRUSHFOUNDATION.ORG 802-846-5298 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEN! 



community 



CRAFT SHOWCASE: See SAT.22. 


dance 

FARM TO BALLET': Artistry meets agriculture 






SPECIAL ISRAELI GUEST DANCE TEACHER: All 



BARNS & BRIDGES OFTHE MAD RIVER VALLEY: 



DOWNTON ABBEY -INSPIRED WEEKEND: See 



QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: WICKED 
WATERFRONT: See THU.20. 


fairs & festivals 

BARBECUE BONANZA FESTIVAL: All-you-can-eat 



STOWE TANGO MUSIC FESTIVAL: See WED.19, 2 
VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.19. 

food & drink 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: See SAT.22. 

DOMINGO: Foodies find roasted peppers, sea- 
sonal produce, delicious meals, crafted products 
and good conversation at a weekly markeL 
Kingsbury Market Garden. Warren. 4-8 p.m. Free. 

DOWNTON ABBEY -INSPIRED AFTERNOON TEA 
& ETIQUETTE TALK: See SAT.22. 

SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: 

Farmers, food vendors, artists and crafters set 
up booths in the parking lot University Mall, 
South Burlington. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 
and agricultural products. Champlain Mill Green, 




7 PM 

THE JOY OF POETRY 
Julia Shipley (The Academy of Hay, 
First Do No Harm) 

Sydney Lea (I Was Thinking of 
Beauty) 

Merrill Leffler (Mark the Music) 
Verandah Porche (Sudden Eden) 
Reading, The Tent on the Green 


THE JOY OF THE LAND 
2 PM Workshop - Writing and 
Publishing Place, Dede Cummings, 
Sile Post 

7 PM Reading - Reading Place, 

Sara Dillon (Planning for Escape), 
Nancy Hill, Sheila Post (The Road to 
Walden North), Bret Stanciu (Hidden 
View) 

Workshop and Reading, The Tent on 
the Green 


AUG 21 

7 PM 

The Joy of Being a Working Writer 
Chris Bohjalian (Close Your Eyes, 
Hold Hands and The Light in the 

Reading and Reception, Highland 
Lodge 

Single workshop or reading: 
Suggested Donation of $ 1 0. 
Workshop and Reading: Suggested 
Donation of $15. Pass for Unlimited 
Workshops and Readings: $50. 
Tickets are available 30 minutes 
before event on site. 


All events are located on The Tent 
on the Green in Greensboro, VT, 
with the exception of Writers' Forum 
closing reception, featuring Chris 
Bohjalian, on August 21st, which 
will be located at Highland Lodge. 


M, 


GREENSBORO ARTS 
ALLIANCE & RESIDENCY 








LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



TUE.25 

QUILT EXHIBITION: See WEO.I9. 


community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.2L 
TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 



dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES 
FUSION DANCING: Students get schooled In the 

B, Burlington, 8-9 p.m. $9-14. Info, burlingtonwes- 
tleiEigmall.com. 

ECSTATIC DANCE: Free-form movements encourage 
Burlington. 7:15-8:45 p.m. $3-5. Info, 540-8300. 1 
INTERMEDIATE 8. ADVANCED WEST COAST 
SWING: Experienced dancers learn smooth transi- 
tions and smart stylings. North End Studio A, 
Burlington. 7-9 p.m. $9-14. Info, burlingtonwes- 
tle®gmall.com. 


INTERMEDIATE EAST COAST & LINDY HOP: 





LAMA CHOPA TSOG: Those pursuing a spiritual 
path access positive energy by honoring the 



full line of nautilus 
equipment & free weights 
indoor pool 
racquetball court 
personal training 
never an initiation fee 


i 20 West Canal Street 


NNOOLEN ' 

/MILL Winooski *655-2399 

H&4LTH twmhealthclub.com 

^CLUB Like us on facebook! £ 


Hour: M-F 5:30am-8pm, Sat 7am-5pm • Sun9anv5pm 




i 



SEEKING 

PREGNANT WOMEN 

FOR SMOKING STUDIES!!! 

• For women who are currently pregnant 
and currently smoking cigarettes 

• Flexible scheduling, including 
weekend & evening appointments 

• Compensation provided for participation 


If interested, please visit our website 
to complete the recruitment questionnaire 

http://j.mp/1CtCwKh 

For more information, 

call 802-656-8714 NUSSI 











SEVEN DAYS 


AN ART HOP FASHION 


^signers include 

Campbell Whalen 
Lillian Dean 
Sean Avram, 
HyperFocus Art 
Jenna Baginski, Intuition 
Catherine 
Griffiths Scholze, 
CatherineScholze.com 
Kara Magee 
Blixtar Alizarin Avilix, 
Moss&Buttermilk 
Zoe Crane 
Abigail Feeney 
Ellery Harkness 
Edith Langdell, Edith 
Langdell Designs 
Planned Parenthood of 
Northern New England 
Megan Mahoney 
Lisa Lillibridge, Dakota 
1966 


STRVT 

[ON J^SHO\ 
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SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 12 

2 runway shows at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks 
by local designers 
In the tent behind 
the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, $15 


Strut Director & Coordinator 

Gina Tron 

Hosts 

The House of Lemay 








classes 


craft 

nido 


ART & POTTERY IN 
MIDDLEBURY: Adults: Mon. 
Night Oils. Tue. Beaded Jewelry. 

Wed. Night Wheel. Thu. am Clay 
Hand Building. Thu. am Oils, 


Pottery: Wheel & Hand Building, 
Art of the Seine, Art of the World. 

School. 2377 Rte. 7. Middlebury. 
Info: Barbara Nelson, 247-3702, 




Burlington City 
Arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITVARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR; Explore 
the basic workings of the digital 


START UP: BUSINESS 
PLANNING: Apply today 

5:30-9 pm. & every other Sun.. 
noon-6 p.m. Cost $2,500/75- 

846-7338. gpokalo&mercycon 


in: BCA Center Burlington. 
Info: Burlington City Arts. 

DESIGN: AOOBE ILLUSTRATOR: 

Learn the basics of Adobe 


terests. This class is appropiate 
for beginners. Weekly on Tue., 
Sep. 75-0 ct. 20. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 





) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


LEARN TO KNIT I: In this three- 
swatch a gauge, cast on, knit 

Wed.. Sep. 76, 23 & 30. 6-8 p.m. 
Cost $ 78/3 2-hour classes; ma- 

and Yam, 209 College St, suite 
2E, Burlington. Info: 8BI-0068. 

LEARN TO SEW SERIES: Take our 


28. 6-9 p.m. Cost $96/2 3-hour 


coaching 

PERSONAL FINANCE COACHING: 

kicks off Sep. 7. Cost $5 O/ongo- 

Pokalo, 846-7338. gpokalo&mer 



Nov. 79, 5:30-7 p.m. Cost: $232/ 

Location: The Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd* Shelburne. 
Info; 985-3648, theshelbume- 

oil-0807-0802. 




avoir. Location: Shelburne Craft 
School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 
Info: 985-3648, theshelburne- 

BEGINNER CLAY: Instructor: Rik 


Location: The Shelburne Craft 


CLAY HAND AND WHEEL: 


Weekly on Sat.. Sep. 26- Dec. 
5, 10 a.m.-noon. Cost: $335/ 



ADULT: LANDSCAPE IN OIL: 






Shaker-style hall table, taking 

day & night classes. Cost: $450/ 

Location: The Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 
Info: 985-3648. 



DANCE STUDIO SALS ALIN A: 

workout. Location: 266 Pine St, 
Burlington. Info: Victoria , 598- 


els. Weekly on Wed., Sep. 23-0ct. 
28. 5.-30-7:30 p.m. Cost; $774/ 

Location: The Shelburne Craft 
School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 
Inro: 985-3648. 

SHAKER HALL TABLE: 


empowerment 

WOMEN'S HERSTORY: Learn 

Mar. 5. Apr. 2. May 7. 7-9 pm 


Cost; $90 /person. Locat 
Clover La* Waterbary. In 
Mehrtens. 244-7909. 


AWARENESS THROUGH 
MOVEMENT: Overcome aches 

Wed. starting Sep. 7. 9:30-70:30 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


intermediate, 8:75-9:75 p.m. 
Cost: $!2/l-hour class. Location: 

College St/294 N. Winooski Ave.. 
598-9204. crandalltyler <® 


drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON!: Learn 

Space. 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 
3C. Burlington. Info: 999-4255, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 


College St* 3rd floor, Burlington. 


gardening 

VERMONT MASTER COMPOSTER 
2015 COURSE: Learn how to 

Weekly on Thu., Sep. 77-Oct. 8. 
6:75-9 pm. Cost: $50/noncredlt 

Ctr, Rutland. Sphngfield. St. 
Albans White River Jet & 

Whilst on. Inro: 656-9562, 

REGIONAL WORKSHOPS FOR 
GARDEN LEADERS: Join commu- 

p.m. Cost: $30/person; VCGN 

867-4769. llbby4i > vcgn.org. vegn. 

healing arts 

WELLNESS. SELF-CARE & 
MASSAGE: Vermont's longest- 

Bob Onne. offers Wellness, Self- 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SE 




Arts. 90 Three Mile Bridge Rd.. 
Middlesex. Info: Bob Onne. 229- 


ARVIGO MAYA ABDOMINAL 
THERAPY: Taught by Dr. Sarah 
Wylie. This three-day course 


care only. Oct 2-4. Cost: $450/ 
person; YSAC eligible: inquire 

cational materials, 30-minute 


Family Health Clinic. 14 School 
St, Bristol . Info: Arvigo Institute. 
Sarah Wylie. 349-6598, seeds® 

Helen Day Art 
Center 


WATERCOLOR: FALL'S VIBRANT 
COLORS WITH ROBERT O'BRIEN: 

Students will learn the layering 

Sep. 18.2. Cost: $175/members: 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
Info: Helen Day Art Center. 

DROP-IN CARVING STUDIO FOR 
STEAMROLLER PRINTMAKING 
EVENT: Drop by Helen Day Art 

12 at Sushi Yoshi in Stowe. We'll 



Location: Helen Day Art Center, 

HANDBUILDING WITH CLAY: 

ffi LveeTsJ. Cost: $12S/members; 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
Info: Helen Day Art Center 253- 


jewelry 


CREATE YOUR PERSONAL 
TALISMAN: Is there a habit you 


Helen Day Art Center 


language 


ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 

tutoring. You'll always be 

$ 225/10 classes of 90+ mins. 
Center Info: 585-1025. Spanish 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE: FALL 





Sat. & Sun.. Sep. 12-13, 10a.m.-S 


Reckord. 310-7858. cwreckord® 


Fernandez, CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt, 

3-time Rio de Janeiro State 


SS Leroy Rd., WiH/ston. Inf 
660-4072, julio@bjjusa.co 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


21. Cost: 5245/course: $ 220.50 


881-8826. michelineatremblay ® 


Center. 187 S. Winooski Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 658-6795, 


YOGASURF: Unique local retreat 


Sep. 17-13. Cost: $330/3-day 

York & Cape Neddick. Me. Info: 
860-268-4585. gabygofdberg® 


performing arts 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


AUDITIONING: Bill Reed Voice 
Studio is auditioning new 
students for the fall semester. 




com. Location: Bill Reed Voice 
Studio. South Burlington. Info: 
862-7326. admin^billreedvoice 


printmaking 

4TH ANNUAL STEAMROLLER 
PRINTMAKING WORKSHOP: 

for all! Sat., Sep. 12 ( rain date 


Helen Day Art Center. 2S3-83S8. 


psychic 


and Elizabeth Wirls (Sun) are 
Cost: $10/2-hour class. Location: 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


a class. Location: Bao Tak Fal 
St, Burlington. Info: 864-7902, 


well-being 


PSYCHIC DEVELOPMENT CLASS: 

This is a 10-week Basic Psychic 

Sep. 10-Nov. 12, 7-1 0 p.m. Cost: 
$175/10 3-hour classes. Location: 
Bernice Kelman. 12 Kelley Rd.. 

899-3542, kelman.bg<iuno.com, 


BEGINNER TAI CHI IN 
MONTPELIER: At Long River Tai 

Tue.. Sep. 8, 7:15-6:75 p.m. Cost: 

Patrick Cavanaugh, 490-6405. 

MINDFUL BREATH TAI CHI: This 


p.m. Cost: $150/person; lunch 
Location: Knoll Farm. 700 Bragg 

Lindsay Jernigan. 229-8270. 


writing 


THE YOGA OF JOURNALING: 

Lists of 100, Springboards, and 

a.m.-3:30 p.m. Cost: 5 75/4-hour 
Center of Positivity. 8 Railroad 



yoga 

HONEST YOGA, THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

& workshops. $25/new student 
1st week unlimited: $15/class 
or $130/10-class card: $18/ 


Info : 497-0136. honestyoga 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

class: $130/10-class card: $5-10/ 


YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

of Flow. Aug. 11, 7:30 p.m.; and 

25 & Aug. 29, 5 p jn. Location: 
Yoga Roots. 120 Graham Way. 


BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: Hot 

Infrared (FIR) heat is not as op- 

Get hot: 2-for-l offer. $15. Go 


Yang (5:15-6 p.m.) and Sun 


Burlington. 




Less Is 
More 


Beach House's Victoria Legrand on fan interaction, 
the new record and what it all means 
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D epression Cherry, the fifth 
and latest record from indie- 
rock duo Beach House, is as 
notable for its swirling synth 
atmospherics and haunting vocals as for 
what it lacks: live drums. On their 2012 
record. Bloom, the two leaned heavily on 
bombastic percussion to augment and 
fortify their typically dreamy sonic aes- 
thetic. The album’s muscularity was a 
counterweight to Victoria Legrand's airy 
melodies and Alex Scally's shimmering 
instrumental textures. 

Freed of percussive cacophony, 
Depression Cherry is a more impression- 
istic work that invites listeners to lose 
themselves in its fragile layers of astral 


sound. The album is meant to be experi- 
enced. It’s like the musical equivalent of 
floating in a bioluminescent bay under a 
canopy of starlight. 

Seven Days recently spoke with 
Legrand by phone from her home in 
Baltimore. We asked about the new 
record, balancing art and commerce, 
and two new interactive features the 
band recently unveiled on its website. 
The first is a Setlist Creator that allows 
fans in each city on the band’s upcoming 
tour to request the songs they'd like to 
hear. The second is the Single Finder, 
which chooses tracks from the new 
record based on individual preferences 
from earlier Beach House albums. 


Beach House play the Higher Ground 
Ballroom in South Burlington on 
Thursday, August 20. 

SEVEN DAYS: I thought the personal- 
ized Single Finder and the Setlist 
Creator were clever ways to interact 
with your fans. Where did those 
ideas come from? 

VICTORIA LEGRAND: Alex had the 
set list generator idea a while ago and 
we thought it would be a cool way to 
interact and get to know fans in each 
city. We're just starting to get the results, 
and it's been interesting. 

As for the singles, it’s just a way to 
subvert the idea of set singles. People get 
to find their own singles. It doesn’t have 
to be this staunch, predictable thing. 
That's not how we perceive singles. 
It's just another song, another gateway. 
So this allows fans to find their own 
gateway. 

SD: Has anything surprised you from 
the Setlist Creator results? 

VL: Right now it's probably only based 
on the 20 people who have done it. But 
there are subtle differences in each city, 
which is fascinating. And who knows 
why? It helps that we have five records’ 
worth of songs to choose from. You 
couldn't do it if you only had one album. 
But we'll see what song becomes the 
most popular song ever. [Laughs] 

SD: I don't imagine you're too worried 
about having that one hit song — the 
curse single that you have to play 
every night? 

VL: We’re lucky. The closest song to 
that we have is probably “Zebra.” Neil 
Young said that the worst thing that 
can happen to you is a hit. But we’ve 
avoided that. We don’t have a traditional 
hit. Every once in a while there’s a song 
you kind of get tired of playing. But the 
feet that someone else wants to hear it is 
more important. You have to remember 
that, while you do it day in and day out, 
for someone it’s the one night in three 
years that they’ll see you, and that it’s 
very special for someone else. 

SD: You seem to have struck a 
balance between navigating com- 
mercial success and maintaining 
your own ideas of artistic integrity. 

Do you have a specific philosophy 
that guides you in that? 

VL: We don’t necessarily have a 
philosophy. But we do have intuition 


music 


and a natural sense of ourselves in 
where we’re comfortable and where 
we’re not. We’ve done commercials and 
had our music on TV shows. But all the 
decisions were based on whether we 
felt it was right and if the damage level 
would be something we could handle, 
or if it would be irreversible. And that’s 
different for every artist. If we had a 
mantra, it would probably be that we're 
always trying to feel like ourselves in 
whatever we’re doing. And that will 
change over time. But being in tune is 
key in trying to maintain integrity or 
whatever truth you feel. 

SD: It sounds like that's a fluid thing 
that could change or grow as you do. 

VL: Growth is something I find to be 
an interesting subject for any artist. 
Some people would say their idea of 
growth is playing in arenas all over the 
world and being the successor to Bono, 
or whatever. But another band’s idea of 
success might be that they just get to 
keep making records and interacting] 
with their fens and pay[ing] rent. There 
are so many different places to be. And it 
comes down to one choice at a time. And 
that’s what we’ve done. 

SD: Big. dumb rock journalist ques- 
tion: What does "Depression Cherry" 
mean? 

VL: What does it mean to you? 

SD: I was afraid you might say that. 

VL: [Laughs] I could describe what it 
means to me, but even for me it keeps 
changing. I think the title is unique. 
It’s somewhat playful and somewhat 
confrontational. Those two words just 
came to me side by side. And I think 
when that happens, when those little 
lightning bolts strike, you can’t ask 
“why?” You accept it and see what 
happens in time. And those words just 
wanted to be the title of the album. 

As far as what it means, I think that’s 
our gift to people who listen. I’ve heard 
many different interpretations of it. I 
think you should give yourself the free- 
dom to decide what it means to you and 
not have me ruin it for you. 

SD: [Laughs] Sure. Well, to me, it 
evokes a sense of sweet melancholy. 
Nothing specific, but kind of a 
nebulous emotion. 

VL: Yeah! There really isn’t a wrong 
answer. I mean if you said something 
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Manhattan, 

Straight Up 

If you’ve been paying close attention 
the last couple of years, you might 
have noticed that I have an affinity 
for Manhattan Pizza & Pub, on the 
comer of Church and Main streets 
in Burlington. No, it’s not because of 
Philly Friday, though I do love me a 
good cheesesteak on the cheap. And 
it’s not because I pine for the wasted 
nights of my youth, wandering among 
the throngs who gather like drunken 
lemmings on that corner when the 
bars close. And it's not even because 
they’re secretly one of the best beer 
bars in town. OK, that’s actually part of 
it. But more importantly, it’s because 
Manhattan has quietly become a legit, 
albeit under-the-radar, hotspot for local 
music. If you don’t believe me, drop by 


point this weekend. You’ll 
be glad you did. 

On Thursday, August 20, local 
alt-rock trio apartment 3 take to 
the pizza joint’s cramped stage. 
Last month I reviewed that 
band’s debut recording, Porch 
View EP, in these very pages. 
I’ll save you the trouble of 
digging through the stack 
of old Seven Days in your 
bathroom and say that I 

1 liked the EP quite a bit. 
Produced by joey pizza slice 
— which, come to think of it, 
is a rather nifty coincidence 
— it’s shabby, grimy and 
overtly influenced by the 
^ pixies. All of which whispers 
sweet, slurred nothings to 
my personal garage-rock 
sensibilities. It also was born 
out of and pays homage to 
steamy drunken nights in 
BTV's Old North End. And 
that speaks to my possibly 
_ unhealthy sense of nostalgia. 

' (See: pining for wasted youth, 
above.) More importantly, 
g it just flat-out rocks. For as 
| much as I enjoy Manhattan, I 
3 can't tell you that the sound is 
I great, exactly. But that should 
| suit Apartment 3’s lo-fi bent 
a just fine. 

| On Friday, August 21, grab 
£ a Philly — pro tip: Cajun 
* fries, yo — and catch the next 
installment of duke aeroplane 
& the wrong numbers’ summer-long 
Vermont homecoming tour. Something 
like the Vermont joy parade's drunken, 
black-sheep stepbrother, these ragtag 
rapscallions are best experienced in a 
live setting, preferably one with easy 
access to absurd amounts of alcohol. 
(See: great beer bar, above.) After all, 
DA&TWN themselves describe their 
woozy take on New Orleans jazz and 
blues as R&B&D, which stands for 
“rhythm and blues and drunk.” 

Finally, closing out the weekend 
on Saturday, August 22, are reverend 

BEN DONOVAN & THE CONGREGATION. I'm 

not sure about Donovan's clerical 


qualifications, but I damn near had a 
religious experience listening to his 
band’s self-titled debut album. Released 
on increasingly impressive local imprint 
Future Fields, it’s a brilliantly conceived 
and executed mashup of gospel and 
neo-traditionalist country that brought 
to mind the recent output of sturgill 
simpson and chris stapleton. 

Point of order: I’m not saying 
Donovan is in the same class as Sturg. 
He’s not — at least not yet. But there’s 
a similarity in the young crooner’s 
manipulation of traditional country 
archetypes that, like Simpson, infuses 
new perspective in a genre that’s 
famously reluctant to innovate. More 
simply put, it’s just a badass country 
record. Word on the street is that 
Donovan, a Virginia native who is 
understandably discouraged by frigid 
Vermont winters, may not be long for 
Burlington. Catch him while you can. 

This Week in 
Festivals 

It’s a busy weekend on the music 
festival front as we head into summer’s 
home stretch. So in descending order 
of preference based on which festivals 
have a mechanical bull... 

The Basin Harbor Club in Vergennes 
celebrates its third annual BBQ 
Bonanza this Sunday, August 23. In 
addition to all-you-can-eat Q, the 
musical menu includes local finger- 
style guitar wunderkind matted palmer, 
aaron funn's salad days, funky New 
Hampshire-based string band hot day 
atthe zoo and local bluegrass outfit the 
mad mountain scramblers. And, yes, there 
really is a mechanical bull — which, 
while awesome, seems like a really bad 
idea on a stomach full of brisket. 

Moving on to fests that don’t 
have a mechanical bull, Woodchuck 
Hard Cider in Middlebury hosts its 
second annual Ciderstock music fest 
this Saturday, August 22. Nonlocal 
headliners include cage the elephant 
and new politics. But I suspect locals 

KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Entrain 

Saturday, 
3:30 pm 

at Killington Resort’s 
NEW Snowshed 
nture Center 


LMbW 

Adventu 


Concert is Rain or Shine 


<4ugmt22 


Full Lineup & More at DiscoverKillington.com 


ON SALE NOW! 

AN EVENING WITH 

DAVID 
EDARIS 



VS 



OCTOBER 19 • 7:30PM 

FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 


ONLINE FlynnTix.org CALL. 802.86.FLYNN vpR 
VISIT: FlynnTix Regional Box Office 
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and I said, “Well, no, it’s not that," then 
I’m affecting how you experience or 
enjoy it. The interesting thing to me as 
a ... uh, word person— 

SD: Is that a technical term? 

VL: [Laughs] I’m drawn to words and 
how they come together. And I think 
words can be powerful. They can be 
powerful in meaning, or visually if 
you're a graphic designer. They can be 
powerful sonically. They can be powerful 
in the abstract. But also, it's not like we 
name the record something completely 
absurd. It might seem absurd, but it’s 
not. It’s not a random title. It has a deep 
connection to the record, otherwise it 
wouldn’t be the title. 

SD: I don't know if this album is 
stripped down, exactly, but the vocal 
melodies seem more prominent 
than on your most recent records. 

Am I imagining that? 

VL: It’s not that it’s stripped down. There 
are still many layers of guitar and organ 
and keyboard. But the feeling you’re 
describing is probably due to the natural 
evolution of our music. Every album 
changes in terms of song structure and 


arrangement. With Bloom, we reached 
a point where we had incorporated 
live drums in the writing process. So 
there was an energy to Bloom that we 
hadn’t done before. Even on Teen Dream 
[2010], drums were more punctuation. 
And on Devotion [2008], live drums 
weren’t all over every song. That really 
happened on Bloom, where they had a 
red force. But after touring Bloom, we 
realized how much of a presence the 
drums were and we decided to try to 
not have as much of that presence in our 
lives and in our writing. 

So it’s not that these songs are more 
simple. It’s a deceptive simplicity. But 
we don't have as many crashing cymbals 
and drums. And when you don't have 
that presence, the songs open up. The 
arrangements become more spatial and 
you notice subtle changes more viscer- 
ally. And that happens vocally, too. So 
the most intentional thing we did was 
removing the amount of live drums. So 
a little less is a little more. ® 


INFO 

room in South Burlington this Thursday, Au- 
$27/30. AA. highergroundmusic.com 
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and madaila will upstage both. BTW', 
this show will be something of a 
homecoming for everyone’s favorite 
Spandex-clad rock-stars-in-waiting — 
that would be Madaila. About half of the 
band, including front man mark daly, 
originally hails from Middlebury. 

Continuing on our festival booze 
cruise, the annual Hop Jam beer and 
music fest at Bolton Valley Resort is also 
this Saturday and offers a robust lineup 
of suds and bands. Slated to appear 
are headliners the ryan montbleau 
band, local-ish bluegrass crew cabinet, 
trombone virtuoso natalie cressman, 
alt-country outfit the mallett brothers, 
Virginia-based Americana act the 
southern belles and dj paul nice. The 
local slate features rough francis and 
organ funksters soule monde. 

It lacks a bull, but the Valley Jam in 
Stockbridge does feature picturesque 
scenery and the opportunity to go 
tubing on the White River in between 
sets. The three-day hoedown at the 
former site of the Tweed River Music 
Festival runs from Friday, August 21, 


through Sunday, August 23. Highlights 
include rick redington a the luv, casio 

BASTARD, GANG OF THIEVES, HOLY GHOST TENT 
REVIVAL, SOPHISTAFUNK and KOSHA DILLZ. 

Last but not least is the inaugural 
“mini-festival” at Willow Crossing Farm 
in Johnson this Sunday, which is part 
music fest, part permaculture seminar, 
part artisan craft fair, part yoga session 
and a whole lotta Vermontiness. On the 
music side of things, the headliner is 
acclaimed New Orleans-based world- 
folk band — and founders of the Slow 
Music Movement — rising appalachia. 
They’ll be joined by local masters of 
the ethereal dubscape barika, local 
bluegrass band the tenderbellies and irie 
selectors satta sounds. 

BiteTorrent 

If you’re looking for some monster 
jams midweek, drop by Nectar's on 
Wednesday, August 26. That night, 
longtime oerek trucks band drummer 
yonrico scott will be rocking with 
some ace locals including guitarist 
bob wagner, bassist josh Weinstein and 


keyboardist shane hardiman — all of the 
Indomitable Soul Band. Rounding out 
the group is frequent Scott collaborator 
guitarist daniel marc. 

According to Wagner — who writes 
that seeing DTB at the old Higher 
Ground in 2011 basically changed 
his life and set him on a path toward 
becoming a ginger guitar god — the 
group will play some of Scott’s new 
tunes and a few familiar jam staples to 


Last but not least, the waking windows 
crew is officially taking over the world. 
Or at least New England. Last week, the 
industrious indie collective announced 
it will throw a companion festival to 
the annual Winooski bash in Portland, 
Maine, on Saturday, October 10. Like 
the original, the fest will commandeer 
several venues in downtown Portland 
and feature some familiar faces, 
including Vermont acts maryse smith, 
swale and madaila, to name a few. There 
will also be plenty of Maine talent, 
including WW alum nat Baldwin, who 
helped make the Portland WW a reality. 

But why Portland? I can think of 
two reasons. One is that Portland, like 
seemingly every medium-size city with 
a lively arts scene, is often referred to 
(by us) as “a bigger Burlington," which 
is more or less true. (Though I wonder: 
Do Portlandians refer to BTV as “a 
smaller Portland?’’) So Portland is an 
obvious steppingstone. Reason two is 
that WWs nick mavodones is a Portland 
native. In feet, his dad was once the 
mayor and is a current city councilor. So 
dude’s got some connections, to say the 

Whatever the reason, our Downeast 
friends are in for a treat in October. I 
feel a road trip coming on... © 
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MUSIC SERIES 
Friday, 

Sept 11, 2015 
8:00 p.m. 
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After Dark Music Series 
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CLUB DATES : 


WED. 19 

burlington 


BREAKWATER CAFE & GRILL: 
Steady Betty (rocksteady). 6 


HE DAILY PLANET: At 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 






cliittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: High & Mighty Brass 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 






stowe/smuggs area 



niiddlebury area 

51 MAIN AT THE BRIDGE: Blues 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

LE BELVEDERE: Fishhead 


PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night t 
THE STAGE: Open Mic. 6 p.m.. 

outside Vermont 






Storm Warning According to lore — and their press bio — the founding members of Philly's sheer 
mag “conspired to create a rock ’n' roll band to end all rock bands.” Last we checked, other rock bands still existed. 
So they failed on that score. However, SM succeeded wildly in creating gritty tunes imprinted with deliriously catchy 
melodicism and soul swagger that shred the lines between old-school punk, pop and rock. We love them — especially 
vocalist Christina Halladay and the Category 5 hurricane that is her voice. But we’re glad they've allowed other bands 
to live ... for now. Catch Sheer Mag at the Monkey House in Winooski this Sunday, August 23, with locals apartment 
3 and vicious gift. 


THU. 20 

burlington 

BARRIO BAKERY & PIZZA 
BARRIO: Eric George 




HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: H 



YOUR DESTINATION FOR THESE FANTASTIC FEATURED MENU ITEMS! 


CHATEAUBRIAND, LOBSTER, ROAST DUCK, 
PRIME RIB AND MORE! 


Fire & Ice 

Vermont’s Iconic steakhouse 

26 Seymour Street | Middlebury | 802.388.7166 | fireandicerestaurant.cc 





GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 

Willa Mamet and 
Paul Miller, Let 
Somebody Love You 

|SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Vermont expat Willa Mamet and Green 
Mountain guitarist Paul Miller have 
known each other since she was a little 
girl and Miller was a visiting family friend. 
During that time they discovered that 
wonderful things happened when they 
sang together. And so began a journey that 
has most recently culminated in a new 
record, Let Somebody Love You, a follow- 
up to the duo’s 2013 debut, East Hill Road. 

Mamet now lives in Oakland, Calif., 
and, in the great tradition of many 
Vermont-born artists, is busy at multiple 
occupations. Bodyworker. Photographer. 
Crafter of hand-carved mezuzahs 
and other folk-art Judaica. And now, 
she's a folk diva. (And yes, her father 
is playwright David Mamet, though 
she would prefer him left out of this 
discussion, please and thanks.) 

In her collaborations with Miller, 
Mamet lets her compadre do the heavy 



lifting, musically. Freed of accompanying 

duties, she proceeds to caress lyrics with 
her sultry low voice, exploring each song 
and infusing it with heart and soul. 

For his part, Miller provides 
classy, pared-down guitar and vocal 
accompaniment that almost always 
sounds lush and right. That's not 
surprising. Miller has been a versatile 
sideman for a variety of acoustic groups 
since before Willa Mamet was born. He's 
currently one of six featured vocalists in 
the Bluegrass Gospel Project He spent 
years before that as an indispensible 
member of popular Vermont combo Coco 
and the Lonesome Road Band. 

In addition to his skills as a guitarist, 
Miller has a sweet voice custom-made for 
harmony singing. On Let Somebody Love 
You, his solos can be heard on verses of 
Kenny Rogers' classic “The Gambler" and 
on George Strait’s “The King of Broken 
Hearts." But the stars really align when 


Mamet and Miller vocalize together. 

This CD could just as easily be titled 
Willa and Paul Play You Some More of 
Their Favorite Songs From Many Sources. 
Their widely varied menu includes Joni 
Mitchell's “River," Old Crow Medicine 
Show’s version of “Wagon Wheel,” 
Richard Thompson's “Dimming of the 
Day" — a la Bonnie Raitt — and a torchy 
cover of the Eagle's “Desperado," the song 
that provides the lyric for this album’s 
title. 

Theirs is a simple formula: just two 
great voices and a guitar. Sometimes that’s 
all you need. And the pleasure here is in 
the simplicity of that delivery. At their 
best, Mamet and Miller invite you into 
that Vermont kitchen where they first 
found musical magic so many years ago. 

Touring in support of their new 
record, the duo plays a string of upcoming 
Vermont dates, including at a house 
concert in Calais on Wednesday, August 
26; the new Flying Stage in Barre on 
Saturday, August 29; and the Whammy 
Bar in Calais on Thursday, September 
3. Let Somebody Love You is available at 
lcitchen-table-music.com. 


Kristina Stykos, 
Horse Thief 

(THUNDER RIDGE RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

Contrary to what L.L.Bean might have you 
believe, rural life is not all horse-drawn 
sleighs, crackling fires and double-knit 
sweater vests. Especially for those who 
purposefully live in the most remote 
nether regions of the state, the idyllic 
splendor and serene isolation of the Green 
Mountains comes at a terrific cost. It’s a 
hardscrabble existence marked as much 
by backbreaking labor and frostbitten 
fingers as by beauty and solitude. 

Having lived off the grid in northern 
Vermont for decades, songwriter Kristina 
Stykos knows this well. That delicate 
balance between the harsh and the 
heavenly has characterized her music, 
both sonically and thematically, dating 
back to the early 1980s. But it has never 
emerged as so fundamental to Stykos’ 
writing, playing and singing as it does on 
her latest record, Horse Thief. 

Setting aside specifics for the moment, 
there is a hard-earned, rough-hewn 
quality to every nook and cranny of the 
record. It emerges most obviously in 
Stykos' weary vocal rasp, which sounds 
something like Iris DeMent after a 



Marlboros. It’s evident in subtler ways, 
too. Self-produced and recorded at 
her own Pepperbox Studio in Chelsea, 
Horse Thief is perhaps the most vibrant- 
sounding record in Stykos’ voluminous 
canon. But that bright sheen obscures 
the tumult embedded in her unflinching 
songwriting and stormy arrangements. 

On the opening title track, Bow 
Thayer’s bojotar — that's half banjo, half 
resonator guitar — slithers around Stykos’ 
moody acoustic arpeggios. Meanwhile, 
Patrick Ross’ simmering fiddle lurks in the 
background, waiting to strike. The effect is 
ominous, crafting a perfect framework for 
Stykos’ rustic tale. 

‘It’s Over" is a late-night confessional, 
presented like a one-way conversation 
between Stykos and the dying embers of 
a fire. Here, she ruminates with smirking 
honesty on a fading love, finding bitter 
irony in the notion that time, which 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOU'RE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST 
DAN BOLLES C/O SEVEN DAYS. 255 S 


should serve as a foundation for love, is 
precisely the thing that drives the wedge 
deeper. “Now, the remnants of my face / 
Can’t make him feel that way / It’s all that 
I was hoping for / It’s all that's given way," 
she sings, her words dripping with lament. 

That the things we build and that 
build us up are also the things most 
likely to cause us to crumble is a central 
concern on Horse Thief. Some variant of 
that theme runs through tender tracks 
such as “Heart in the Wreckage” and 
“By the Minute,” as well as fiery outings 
including “Let It Run" and “Talk to Me.” 
And it's driven home, albeit wordlessly, 
on the elegiac instrumental closer 
“Remembering." 

Horse Thief is an examination of love 
and aging inspired and informed by a 
lifetime spent both battling and embracing 
the harshness and isolation of rural 
Vermont. Like love, Stykos' unforgiving 
wilds both require and return strength. 

But they will also, like love and time, 
exact that very strength from you. It is a 
complex idea, brilliantly explored on the 
songwriter’s latest, and likely greatest, 
record. 

Horse Thiefby Kristina Stykos is 
available at kristinastykos.com. 


E 5. BURLINGTON, VT 


GET YOUR 
GROOVE ON ! 
THIS FALL 


ILLADELPH, JM FLOW, 
LICIT, M GW AND MANY 
LOCAL AND NATIONAL 
ARTISTS 



(Repair- it! 


Shoe, Boot & Leather Repairs 
Jacket zippers & much more! 

Official dansku Repair Shop 

T«TVkl 


27 Taft Corners Shopping Center 
Williston ■ 872-0354 




Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a mental health counselor 
and certification as a substance abuse counselor 
in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 

Accepting applications for both September 2015 and )anuary 2016 


Specializations focused on clinical services and 
administration in Integrated Community Mental 
Health and Substance Abuse Services for Children, 
Youth and Families or Adults. 


Southern, ^ 
New Hampshire 
University 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 
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PERFORMANCE SEASON 

Lisa Fischer and Grand Baton «B 9/12 


THE U N I V E R S I T Y 

ofVERMONT 


Julie Fowlis 10/9 

Use de la Salle, piano 10/16 

Heather Maloney 10/23 

The Shanghai Quartet with Wu Man, pipa 10/30 




CLUB DATES 


music 






Keeping the Faith It’s been 10 years since the seminal West Coast 
alternative hip-hop duo blackalicious dropped their last LP, The Craft. So when 
founding members Chief Xcel and Gift of Gab announced that a new album. Imam, Vol. 
1, would hit eager ears in September 2015, fans rejoiced. The early reports on Imani 
— Swahili for “faith” — are that it is classic Blackalicious, which is to say loaded with 
GoG’s mind-elevating lyrical acrobatics and Xcel’s dynamic, polyphonic production. 
Touring in advance of that new album, Blackalicious drop by the Higher Ground 
Ballroom in South Burlington on Wednesday, August 26, with the new breed brass band 
and Vermont expat mertz. 



MONKEY HOUSE: ! 


I (hip-hop). 8:30 


barre/montpelier 

THE KNOTTY SHAMROCK: Open Mic. B p.m.. free. 


WHAMMY BAR: Brian Burns Bluegrass 
Experience. 7 p.m. free. 

stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 



northeast kingdom 






outside Vermont 

NAKED TURTLE: Ladles' Night with DJ Sklppy. 10 


E: Abby Sherman (folk). 6 1 


RIMROCK S MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ Rekkon 



mad river valley/waterbury 


middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: 

northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Cobalt Blue (rock). 9:30 p.m.. 





outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Live Music. 10 p.m 
M0N0P0LE DOWNSTAIRS: Hat 


SAT.22 

burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Gina & Jeff (Jazz). 
BREAKWATER CAFE ft GRILL: Quadra (rock). 6 p. 


CLUB METRONOME: Retronome with DJ Fattie I 

FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. Free. 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Xenia Duntord Trio 





HE SAID N NOT 


For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 



oil ★ ★★★★ 

message 

VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs/ojfmessage 


music 


CLUB DATES : 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 



ESPRESSO BUENO: James Secor 





stowe/smuggs area 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Hot Neon 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: NIXMIX (DJ). 
PARKER PIE CO.: Die Green 


s 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Knott Dead 





SUN. 23 

burlington 


FRANNY O S: Kyle Stevens' 




THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURUNGTON): Bluegrass 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Travis Cyr 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Abby Jenne 



stowe/smuggs area 



northeast kingdom 



MON. 24 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Metal 





’ UNDER THE WILLOW (BLUEGRASS) 


Grass Stains underthe willow take an open-arms approach to bluegrass. Sure, the quartet is well versed 
in pickin’ traditions. But these musicians happily embrace an array of other sounds, too, including folk, rock, reggae 
and soul. The result is a progressive take on bluegrass that’s garnering buzz from Chicago — where the band spends 
the summer — to its winter nest in Tampa. On Thursday, August 20, the snowbirds flock to Nectar’s in Burlington as 
part of the club’s weekly Bluegrass Thursdays series. 



barre/mon tpelier 
stowe/smuggs area 



northeast kingdom 

outside Vermont 



barre/montpelier 


BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 




TUE.25 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 
JP'S PUB: Open Mic with Kyle. 9 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 




stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE a STAGE: Karaoke with 



WED. 26 


burlington 

BREAKWATER CAFE & GRILL: 






THE DAILY PLANET: Seth 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 





free WlngWalker (rock). 8 p.m., 

stowe/smuggs area 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Below Zero 


LE BELVEDERE: Flshhead 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 




VENUES.411 




IT’S ABOUT THAT TIME 


GET ALL YOUR BACK TO SCHOOL GEAR HERE 


WND&WVS 

EVERY DAY 10-7 

688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON • WNDNWVS.COM • 802.S40.2529 



GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 


mill 
min 
min 

jjjlll This summer from 4 to 7 pjnjoin us in 
the alley at Red Square every Friday 


for a FREE summer concert. 


GALLERY profile VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES — 

Midcentury Marvel 

The Bundy Modern, Waitsfield by amy lilly 



I n the 1960s, when Waitsfield was a haven for New York 
City transplants keen on fox hunts and polo matches, 
an architect and resident named Harlow Carpenter 
decided the area needed contemporary art. Armed with 
a master’s in architecture from Harvard’s Graduate School 
of Design and family money — his mother was heir to the 
Bundy Time Recording Company fortune, a precursor to 
IBM — Carpenter bought 80 hillside acres with a single, 
steep access road off Route 100. There he designed a gallery 
for the clearing at the top. 

When it was completed in 1962, the Bundy Center for 
the Arts, as Carpenter called it, was a rare example of high 
modernism in Vermont. The gallery was flat-roofed and 
roughly cubic in shape, with a front and back of glass- 
curtain walls. The buff-colored brick frame of the building 
seemed to float over a smaller fieldstone base. 

A row of 24-foot-high vertical louvers on the exte- 
rior shaded a double-height gallery, which displayed 
huge paintings by the likes of Antoni Tapies and Milton 
Resnick, according to a 1969 brochure. Smaller works 
hung in upstairs rooms that also contained a modern- 
art library outfitted with now-iconic furniture by Eero 
Saarinen. Sculpture by Louise Nevelson and others filled 
the grounds, some of it reflected in the pond in front. 
Admission was free. 

As the decades passed, neglect took its toll on the Bundy. 
Carpenter died in 2009, and by the time June and Wendell 
Anderson bought the building in 2014, it looked like a 
teardown. But Wendell, a builder who has constructed 
numerous high-end houses in Connecticut, and June, a 
residential real-estate agent for 23 years, recognized the 
“innate quality" of the building. "Harlow didn’t spare any 
expense,” June notes. 

The couple has restored the architectural gem, return- 
£ ing the main gallery to its original function and remaking 
ft the rest into their home. They opened the Bundy Modern, 
in as they have rechristened it, to the public on July 30 with a 
g reception for a summer show of paintings by Warren artist 
S Julia Purinton. 

§ The Andersons don’t have a particular interest in mid- 

century structures; they tend to buy and renovate them for 
their homes because they're usually “the worst house on 
“? the best block,” says June. In Connecticut, they lived in a 
“ 1948 bungalow that they meticulously restored according 

9 to plans found in the attic. And they spent years restoring 
5 their first home in Vermont, a 1962 ski house at Sugarbush 
5 Resort, before moving into it in 2010. 

The Bundy has perhaps the most prestigious mod- 
ernist pedigree of any of the Andersons’ home renova- 
w tions. Carpenter completed his graduate degree in 1956, 
5 when Spanish architect Josep Lluis Sert was dean of the 
z Harvard design school (1953-1969), and German Bauhaus 
3 cofounder Walter Gropius had recently retired from 
1/1 chairing the architecture department (1938-1952). 

Even if Carpenter didn't take classes with Gropius, 
he would have absorbed the German's influence from 
the curriculum, which Gropius and his Bauhaus protege 
Marcel Breuer remade on their arrival. That curriculum 
leaned heavily on what architect Philip Johnson and 
H others dubbed the International Style, which called for ar- 
< chitecture to shed all historical reference and decoration 
8 in the service of functionality and form. 



That training explains why Carpenter, in 1958, per- 
suaded his parents, Alfred St. Vrain and Helen Bundy 
Carpenter, to fully fund Harvard’s first arts center. At Sert’s 
invitation, the building was to be designed by the era’s 
god: the Swiss-French architect Le Corbusier. Completed 


in 1963, a year after the Bundy went up, the Carpenter 
Center for the Visual Arts would become the only building 
in North America designed by Le Corbusier. 

Carpenter's son, Sebastian Carpenter, now a fine fur- 
niture maker in Boston, recalls his father talking about 
Gropius and Le Corbusier. “He was a big fan of all those 
guys,” says the 50-year-old. The elder Carpenter saw Le 
Corbusier's plans for the Harvard center as they were 
developing, says his son. 

Examining photos of the Bundy, Boston-based preser- 
vation architect David Fixler was struck precisely by its 
Corbusian look, he says. Fixler is cofounder and president 
of the New England chapter of Docomomo, an advocacy 
organization for the preservation of the modern era’s 
buildings. 

As a principal in EYP Architecture & Engineering, 
Fixler has worked on a number of iconic modern build- 
ings, including the United Nations headquarters. For him, 
the Bundy’s glazing is reminiscent of Sert’s work; the flat 
roof, minimalist detailing and buff brick recall Johnson’s 
early houses. And the “levitation” of the building over 
its fieldstone base resembles Breuer’s work of the same 

‘It’s a handsome structure,” Fixler declares. "He's 
thought through the proportions.” 

The Bundy’s high modernism, Fixler adds, sets it 
apart from Vermont's other modernist experiment, the 
Prickly Mountain design-build movement begun by 
David Sellers and other Yale architects. That group was 
working precisely in opposition to the kind of archi- 
tectural training Carpenter received. (Sellers, who at- 
tended the Bundy opening, says he and Carpenter knew 
each other.) 




ART SHOWS 


The Bundy is also unique within 
Carpenter’s sparse oeuvre. The architect 
designed an American Red Cross build- 
ing in Oregon, where he was born, and a 
few more in Vermont that were far less 
modern than the Bundy, his son recalls. 
These were the family house, barn and 
pool house on Cold Springs Farm Road, 
on 300 acres Carpenter owned abutting 
the gallery property; his studio in down- 
town Waitsfield; and the 
Moretown firehouse. 

After the Bundy, 

Carpenter would design 
only one more building, 
his New Hampshire house. 

He became a sculptor 
who worked with antique 
farm tools. “I think he 
didn't want to work for 
anybody," Sebastian ex- 
plains. Deeply interested 
in art, the architect had 
a significant collection, 
some of it displayed at the 
Bundy. Sebastian recalls 
accompanying his father 
on road trips to artists’ studios to pick 
up works loaned to the gallery. 

Burlington artist Bill Davison appreci- 
ated Carpenter's enthusiasm for art. Now 
retired from teaching printmaking at the 
University of Vermont for 37 years, in the 
1960s, Davison was a painter influenced 
by Ad Reinhardt and Barnett Newman. He 
and his artist friends used to drive to the 
Bundy "almost every weekend" to peruse 
the art and the library, he says. Davison’s 
own work was included in a 20-artist show 
at the Bundy in 1967. 

“At that time in Vermont, there was not 
much regard for what was called modern 
art," Davison recalls. “I was an unknown 
artist from Vermont doing 4-by-6-foot, 
solid black canvases. For Harlow to show 
these things was remarkable.” 

Younger generations, including 
Carpenter’s own children, remember the 
Bundy as their school. Starting in 1970, 
the architect operated it as an alternative 
K-6 school and opened it to the public 
each summer. Warren resident Camilla 
Behn, 40, remembers gathering on the 
green slate floor of the lofty gallery for 
daily yoga. 

In 1981, Carpenter moved his family 
to Massachusetts and gave the gallery to 
local painter David Millstone, who also 
bought Carpenter's Cold Springs property 
and turned it into an inn. When Millstone 
died in 1998, he left the Bundy to his four 
children; one of them, Michael Millstone, 


bought out his siblings. Michael used the 
building as his bachelor pad. When the 
Andersons first saw it, Michael’s hang 
glider was suspended from the main gal- 
lery ceiling. 

Working with builders Matt Groom 
and Whitney Phillips of Warren Pieces, the 
Andersons launched numerous renova- 
tions. More than halfway through the pro- 
cess, a local plumber located Carpenter's 
original plans in a friend's 
attic. But that discovery 
didn’t disrupt the restora- 
tion, says Groom. “[The 
Andersons] were up at night 
thinking about this stuff," 
the builder says. “They 
really understood the era.” 

They kept the build- 
ing’s bones intact. The 
Bundy’s original builder 
was Warren Ketcham, 
whom Carpenter declared 
the area’s finest. The brick 
he laid is marred only by an 
indelible layer of interior 
white paint that reaches 
halfway up the main gallery walls. The 
sculptural steel light fixtures are origi- 
nal, as are the slate floor and built-in 
bookshelves. 

The Andersons, who eventually want 
to render the building net-zero using solar 
power, also restored the original radiators 
to working order and now power them 
with a high-efficiency propane heater. 
They plan next to revamp the pond and 
replace the louvers, some of which they 
found in a pit outback. 

“Our MO was to enhance what already 
existed," June says. In any case, she adds, 
“You really can't do much to alter it You 
just have to get out of its way.” 

For preservationists such as Fixler and 
Devin Colman, the Vermont state archi- 
tectural historian, the Andersons' home- 
cum-public-space renovation is an ideal 
example of adaptive reuse. 

“It’s great to save a building, but if 
there’s no use, eventually it will fall apart 
again," Colman notes. And the Bundy was 
worth saving. “That rural approach, the 
winding access road, and then you come 
upon this modernist cube floating in the 
landscape — it’s such an unexpected sight,” 
he says. © 

INFO 

"Julia Purinton; Everyday Magic." Saturdays 
and Sundays, noon to S p.m., through 
August 31 at the Bundy Modern in Waitsfield. 


NEW THIS WEEK 

Chittenden county 



barre/montpelier 

0 "AVIAN ENCOUNTERS’: Watercolors and 





stowe/smuygs area 



STOWE TANGO MUSIC FESTIVAL ART EXHBITION: 



middlebury area 

GLORIOUS GLASS: Fused and blown glass by Alyssa 


rutland area 

0 "LOVE OF KINSHIP’: Diverse artwork fron 



outside Vermont 

0 'COLLECTING AND SHARING: TREVOR 
FAIRBROTHER. JOHN T. KIRK AND THE HOOD 
MUSEUM OF ART: Almost 140 paintings, drawings. 



ART EVENTS 

ARTIST TALK: JACOB HASHIMOTO: The artist-in- 



ARTI ST TALK: JUDITH SIMONIAN: The New 



TAKE HOME AN ISLANDS' TREASURE AUCTION: 



BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried outdoor 



YOU REALLY 
CUNT DO MUCH 
10 ALTER IT. 

YOU JUST 
HAVE TO GET 
OUTOFITSWAY. 


CRAFT SHOWCASE: The private residence 





HENRY ARNOLD: Watercolors by a Former 




ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 


"4TH ANNUAL ART EDUCATORS UNITE!': An 



BROOKE MONTE AND ALEX DOSTIE: ’Monte 



CARL RUBINO: "It’s Not What You Look At. 



-EXCERPTS FROM THE WEST SIDE’: Sculpture and 






THE INNOVATION CENTER SUMMER SHOW: 



JEAN CHEROUNY: 'My Home.’ two semiabstract 



art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.71 
JEAN LUC DUSHIME: 'A Global Connection." 

MILTON ROSA-ORTIZ: "An Ode to Time.' an 

token from Lake Champlain. RICK NORCROSS: 
The Faces of Rock & Roll: 1969 to 1974," images 


865-7166. BCA Center in Burlington. 

JESSE AZARIAN: 'Paintin' Idiot Show." works 

KRISTEN M. WATSON: "(stratum)," mixed-media 
Info. 578-0300. Designers' Circle Jewelers in 
THE LIVE SHOW’: A SEABA fundraiser featuring 

SEABA Center in Burlington. 

'LOOKING OUT: THE SELF-TAUGHT ART OF 
LARRY BISSONNETTE': Bold mixed-media 

‘MARITIME BURLINGTON': An interactive exhibit 

'NEVER HAD NO ONE EVER: THE ART OF 

David Ruttan. Molly Bosley. W. David Powell, 

'ON THE WATERFRONT': A waterfront-themed 

August 30. Info. 914-584-1215. Art's Alive Gallery 

PETER BARTLETT: Abstract paintings. Through 
August 31. Info. 865-7211. Mezzanine Gallery. 

STACI ANNE K. GROVE: 'No More Hlroshimas.' an 

'WORKS BOTH WAYS': 2D and 3D mixed-media 

Info. 363-4746. Flynndog in Burlington. 



‘Reveal’ Nothing gets people talking like a nude image. The art of the figure is unveiled in an exhibition of juried photographs 
at Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction from August 20 to September 13. The juror was Daniel Power, founder of independent 
powerHouse Books in Brooklyn, N.Y. In a statement, he writes, “I looked for work that embraced simplicity in depicting beauty, daring 
in depicting fresh perspectives on tired cultural cliches, and flashes of eroticism in composing stark and compelling compositions of 
the living, breathing still life.’’ Have a look and decide for yourself whether he succeeded in his mission. A reception is Friday, August 
21, 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. Pictured: “Les coups de soleil” by Carr Kizzier. 


Chittenden county 


AMERICAN MODERNS. 1910-1960: FROM O'KEEFFE 
j£ TO ROCKWELL': Almost 50 artworks In a variety of 

> O'Keeffe. Milton Avery, Marsden Hartley, Stuart 
vi Davis, Arthur Dove, Elie Nadelman. Rockwell Kent 

September 13. RICH AND TASTY: VERMONT 

FURNITURE TO 1850': A decorative arts showcase 


'BIRDS OF A FIBER 1 : A community art show. 
Through October 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of 

the Milton Artists' Guild. Through August 31. Info, 
info@ilcatv.org. LCATV in Colchester. 

EMILY MITCHELL: Whimsical and vibrant acrylic 
Through August 31. Info. 985-9511. R 


design. Through November 1. Info, 985-3346. 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


TRAVEL WITH OGDEN PLEISSNER': A selection of 

Info. 985-3346. Shelburne Museum. 

A MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT: The brewery's new gallery 


'MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT: A group show by 25 

RORY JACKSON: "Printed LighL” giclee prints on 
August 31. Info, 985-8222, 5helburne Vineyard. 

RUNNING THE GAMUT: FROM REALISM TO 


SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES8PSEVENDAYSVT.COM 






‘Edge of Nature’ Escape 

the mundane with this show of abstract art, 
which eschews the merely picturesque. 
The paintings, blown-glass objects and 
quilts are on view from August 21 to 
October 14 at Eriksson Fine Art's Comfort 
Farm in Stowe. “The artworks in this 
exhibition aren’t picture-perfect," gallery 
owner and curator Gunnel Clarke writes. 
“These are works inspired by nature, 
drawn from the artists' impressions of 
nature. They are more evocative than 
descriptive." The eight expressive female 
artists are Kate Stiassni, Randi Solin, 
Natalie Blake, Karen Tusinski, Barbara 
Gordon, Irma Cerese, Sky Hoyt and 
Hannah Sessions. A reception is Friday, 
August 21, 6-9 p.m. Pictured: “Brilliant 
Poppy Field" by Tusinski. 





tk 


PERFORMING 
Arts Center 


ALASDAIR 
FRASER & 
NATALIE HAAS 

SATURD AV, AUGUST 22, 8 pn 


Alasdair and Natalie are the absolute undisputed King and Queen of 
Scottish musk. They can take one ancient tune, and it will sound just lihe it 
did when it was played 300 years ago, and then, in the same set, launch into 
a contemporary Celtk-inspired tune that mabes jaws around the world drop. 

122 Hourglass Dr., Stowe • 760-4634 • SprucePeabArts.org 




LYRIC WHITE CHRISTMAS AUDITIONS! 

Spotlight Vermont - 50 San Remo Dr, South Burlington 
Kickoff Meeting: Wednesday, August 19 - 7PM 
AUDITIONS: August 22-26 
Performances at the Flynn Center, Main Stage 
November 12 - 15, 2015 
For character descriptions and auditon details go to: 
lyrictheatrevt.org 

I Bank 
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VERMONT TECH 

INSTITUTE FOR APPLIED AGRICULTURE 
AND FOOD SYSTEMS 


Upcoming SHORT COURSES 


Growing Greens for 
Market 

SEPTEMBER 15-16 1 $200 

Blueberry Pruning & Soil 
Amenitites 

SEPTEMBER 21 1 $50 


Strawberry Production 
in Vermont 

SEPTEMBER 22-23 1 $150 

Grass Identification & 
Forage Management 

OCTOBER 6 1 S100 


vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 



art 



mad river valley/waterbury 

ART THERAPY ASSOCIATION OF VERMONT: 
MEMBER ART SHOW: A juried show of works by 

healing. Through September 17. Info. 595-3788. Big 


middlebury area 


HUICHOL: ART OF A THREATENED SHAMANIC 

0 IVY LEAF: Abstract artwork in a variety of 

JEN VIOLETTE AND LINDA ROSENTHAL: 

KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works. 
1968-1989. by the American artist. PETER SAUL: 

1959 to 2012, the American artist presents colorful 

PREHISTORIC MENAGERIE': Six life-size prehistoric 


‘Take Home an Islands’ Treasure’ 

Bidding has already begun on the 18 donated cabinets painted with charm 
and whimsy by nearly 20 artists for the fifth annual community art project 
sponsored by the Lake Champlain Regional Chamber of Commerce. The 
creative cabinets come to auction on Friday, August 21, at 7 p.m. at Camp 
Ta-Kum-Ta in South Hero. There’s still a little time to see the works 
displayed on location — see the event’s Facebook page for more info. RafHe 
tickets are $5. Pictured: “Grace’s Garden” by Laurie Desorda Darling. 


champlain islands/northwest 

ARTIST IN RESIDENCE: AUGUST SHOW: Utilitarian 


upper valley 

AMERICA'S MICHELANGELO: THE 
LIFE AND CLASSICAL WORKS OF 
I CONSTANTINO BRUMIDI : An exhibit 

Washington. D.C.. in celebration of its ongoing 
restoration. Through October 12. 56. Info, 765-4288. 






northeast kingdom 

Q DIANNE TAYLOR MOORE: This Side of the 



DONNA JEAN SAFFORD: A 25-year retrospective 





NORTH BENNINGTON OUTDOOR SCULPTURE 




23RD ANNUAL SERIES OF CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS 

Central Vermont 
Chamber Music Festival 

August 10th - 23rd Randolph & Woodstock 


V mercy 

▼ connections / 

Women's Small Business Program 


WSBP Open House 
& Personal Finance 
Kick-OffEvent 
September 1 
5:30-7:30pm 


Learn more about our programs, register, 
meet the staff. Refreshments served. 


Special Event Host 

Colin Ryan 

Comedian 8c Financial Expert 








Watch something LOCAL this week. 


THE BUSKERS 
PROJECT 

THURSDAYS >6:30 PM 


MUSIC FROM 
VERMONT 

SATURDAYS >700 PM 


WATCH LIVE 
@5:25 


RSVP & More info contact Gwen: 
255 South Champlain Street 
Burlington (802) 846 -7338 

www.wsbp.org 


Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 







The End ofthe Tour ★★★★V 


I n the three decades-plus I’ve been 
lucky enough to get paid to watch 
movies, I’ve watched a lot of them 
about artists, and most of them have 
blown. Movies about writers are the worst. 
Filmmakers haven’t figured out how to 
translate the creative process into images, or 
how to show what a great mind is thinking. 
Until now. 

With The End ofthe Tour, director James 
Ponsoldt (The Spectacular Now ) has broken 
Hollywood’s long losing streak. As a result, 
the most remarkable novelist of our age is 
the subject ofthe most remarkable picture of 
the season — possibly the year. 

Ponsoldt gets around the challenge of 
making an artist’s inner world visible sim- 
ply by letting David Foster Wallace speak 
for himself. Adapted from David Lipsky’s 
2010 Although of Course You End Up Becom- 
ing Yourself, the movie re-creates the Rolling 
Stone writer's encounter with Wallace on the 
last leg of his 1996 book tour for Infinite Jest . 
The film is essentially a five-day conversa- 

With the publication of the complex, en- 
cyclopedic Infinite Jest, a literary star had 
been born. Lipsky convinced his editor to let 
him profile Wallace; though the piece was 
never published, the interviews yielded a 
treasure trove of cassette tapes. When Wal- 


lace committed suicide in 2008, the journal- 
ist realized he had a priceless cultural arti- 
fact packed away in his apartment. Happily 
for us, Ponsoldt realized that the record of 
Lipsky’s interviews contained the makings 
of profound and riveting cinema. 

The filmmaker's second stroke of genius 
was in casting Jason Segel in the starring 
role. A more astonishing dramatic debut is 
impossible to imagine. Look past the signa- 
ture wire-rims and bandanna and study his 
eyes, voice and body language. This is acting 
at its most quietly precise. 

Jesse Eisenberg plays Lipsky. Here he 
suggests the character he played in 2005’s 
The Squid and the Whale grown up, but still 
in search of a literary father figure. He flies 
out to Bloomington, 111., to meet with Wal- 
lace, and winds up staying at the author's 
house, accompanying him to a Minneapolis 
bookstore reading, eating a lot of junk food 
and having a life-changing chat. 

And that’s the movie. It's virtually all talk. 
Normally that would be the kiss of death for 
a film, but here it’s David Foster Wallace do- 
ing the talking. It’s fascinating to listen in as 
the two men take the measure of one another 
and perform the tricky ritual of the celebrity 

The script offers a mesmerizing study 
of the process and the subtle shifts in the 



dynamic between the two — journalist and 
subject, wannabe and genius, stable guy and 
terribly troubled human being. This dance is 
rendered with insight and nuance by screen- 
writer and Pulitzer Prize-winning play- 
wright Donald Margulies. 

The two discuss B movies, the vice grip 
of television, malls, cheeseburgers. One high 
point is the explanation Wallace offers for 
his poster of Alanis Morissette (it involves a 
hilarious fantasy he harbors of eating a balo- 
ney sandwich with the singer). 

What hits hardest is a more serious mo- 
ment near the end. Wallace knows his guest 
envies, even idolizes, him and so gives him a 


haunting parting gift: an unguarded account 
of the depression and alcohol abuse that led 
to the author's time in rehab. 

Afterward, too stunned to turn on his 
tape recorder, Lipsky grabs the nearest piece 
of paper and scribbles frantically. Until that 
moment, it hasn’t been clear whether these 
two people could become something like 
friends. They might as well have been from 
different planets. In its own way, this movie 
that starts with a suicide has the most un- 
likely of happy endings. 

RICK KISONAK 


Infinitely Polar Bear 



> ■ nfinitely Polar Bear is a modest but 
vi B worthwhile film that brings us back 

B to a semi-forgotten, not-so-innocent 
B era — America in the 1970s, when kids 
were less supervised and parents let it all 
hang out It was a time when a woman could 
leave her young daughters in the care of their 
i/i bipolar dad, who was frequently off his meds 

> and smoked like a chimney, and the neigh- 
§; bors’ sole source of tongue wagging was the 
IS prospect of a man doing domestic chores. 


Unlike The Ice Storm and other films 
that have implicitly chastised the parents 
of that era for their imperfections, this au- 
tobiographical directorial debut from Maya 
Forbes puts everything in context. It's not 
the portrait of a generation but of a single 
unique, surprisingly resilient family. As a 
depiction of mental illness, Infinitely Polar 
Bear doesn’t fall into the trap of making ma- 
nia seem consistently zany and adorable. But 
it does acknowledge that, under the right 


REVIEWS 


circumstances, the larger-than-life behavior 
of someone like Cameron Stuart (Mark Ruf- 
falo) can be charming and comic. It’s just 
that he more often lands in the wrong cir- 

Cam is the descendant of a Boston Brah- 
man family living in bohemian semi-squa- 
lor; his supercilious grandmother (Muriel 
Gould) holds the family fortune in her death 
grip. Maggie (Zoe Saldana) didn't see any- 
thing wrong with Cam when they married 
— after all, she points out, it was the ’60s, 
when "everybody was having a breakdown.’’ 
Another breakdown and a hospitalization 
later, Maggie faces facts: Cam will never be 
the family breadwinner. But to obtain a bet- 
ter life for her daughters, she needs an MBA, 
which means attending school in New York 
and leaving Cam with the kids in Boston. 

Saldana does graceful work as a loving 
mom making hard choices. But the heart 
of the film is the rambunctious family unit 
formed by Cam, 10-year-old Amelia (Imo- 
gene Wolodarsky, Forbes' daughter) and her 
younger sister, Faith (Ashley Aufderheide). 
Educated at the best schools and vain of his 
heritage. Cam often acts like a bright, bratty 
kid doing a James Stewart impersonation; 
unable to respect him as an authority figure, 
his daughters instead attempt to out-brat 
him. At times, his needy, volatile behavior 


terrifies them. But they never forget his good 
heart or his good cooking — and neither does 
the film. 

Forbes has loosely structured her mem- 
oiristic account of this unusual year, using 
Super 8 montages to convey the passage of 
time and the flavor of the era. She doesn’t 
follow Amelia closely enough to craft a com- 
ing-of-age narrative; to the extent that any- 
one grows up here, it’s Cam, who learns to 
be less scared of his family responsibilities. 
This role is right in Ruffalo’s wheelhouse; 
his intensity often has a manic edge. Less ex- 
pected — but welcome — is the naturalness 
of the two young actors, who play the kids as 
loud, bossy, boisterous and believable. ("To- 
tally polar bear" is Faith’s rendering of her 
father’s diagnosis.) 

The authenticity of the proceedings 
might remind viewers of Boyhood . While 
that film offered progression and a broader 
perspective on family history, this one en- 
capsulates one phase of such a history and 
then ends. Viewers in search of catharsis or 
resolution won’t find them here. But Infinite- 
ly Polar Bear is a vivid snapshot of one fam- 
ily surviving in a state of chaotic, affection- 
ate imperfection — and of a time when kids 
“raising themselves” was seen not as neglect 
but as normal. 

MARGOT HARRISON 





MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW IN THEATERS 


AMERICAN ULTRA: Adventureland awkward couple 



HITMAN: AGENT 47: A genetically engineered 



PHOENIX: In postwar Berlin, a wounded Holocaust 



SINISTER 2: In this winner of Unoriginal Plotline 



NOW PLAYING 


AMY***** Aslf Kapadia's acclaimed documen- 



THE GIFT ****1/2 Actor Joel Edgerton wrote. 



INFINITELY POLAR BEAR ***1/2 Mark Ruffalo 




ratings 



RATINGS ASSIGNED TG MOVIES NOT REVIEWED 
BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON ARE 
COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM, WHICH AVERAGES 
SCORES GIVEN BY THE COUNTRY’S MOST WIDELY 












BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


The Man From U.N.C.LE. 

Friday 21 — tuesday 25 

The Man From U.N.C.LE. 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 




FRESH THREADS & WATERPIPES 


Ricki and the Flash 

I Ricki and the Flash 

WORLDWIDERUMOR.COM Trainwreck 


??? 




•Sinister 2 (Thu only) 

friday 21 — thursday 27 

Ant-Man (2D&30) 

The Man From U.N.C.LE. 

‘Sinister 2 


MAJESTIC 10 

jn. 878-2010. 








•Sinister 2 

PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

24! North Main St.. Barre. 479-9621, 

The Man From U.N.C.L.E. 

The Man From U.N.C.LE. 


MARQUIS THEATRE 




THE SAVOY THEATER 


•The End of the Tour 




friday 21 — tuesday 25 

‘The End of the Tour 
Infinitely Polar Bear 


The Man From U.N.C.LE. 

friday 21 — thursday 27 






"Grease Sing-Along (Wed only) 


Ricki and the Flash 

friday 21 — tuesday 25 




The Man From U.N.C.LE. 


friday 21 — tuesday 25 


m 

mobile 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 







= MOVIE CLIPS = 




[Friday] directed. (147 min. R) 

TED 2*1/2 In the sequel to writer-director Seth 

byR.k.7/1) 


TRAINWRECK ***1/2 Amy Schumer ploys o 

Brie Larson. (125 min, R: reviewed by M.H.7/22) 
VACATION ***1/2 Ed Helms play Rusty Griswold. 

(99 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 8/S) 


NOWON VIDEO 

LAMBERT & STAMP***l/2 This music doc from 

swinging '60s. (117 min. R: reviewed by R.K. 6/24| 


nmfculture 

^^^JVERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 


The End of the Tour 

Director James Ponsoldt (The Spectacular 
Now ) brings us this tale of a road trip that 
journalist David Lipsky took with the late 
author David Foster Wallace, as chronicled 
in the former's memoir. Jason Seget plays 
the troubled novelist in a performance 
that critics are lauding as career defining. 
See Rick Kisonak's review for more info: 
the film starts Friday at Merrill's Roxy 
Cinema in Burlington and the Savoy 
Theater in Montpelier. 





WHAT I'M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

Runaway Daughters 

Runaway Daughters is a fairly obscure 
1994 semi-remake of a 1956 exploitation 
film. It also happens to be a great place to 
spot some realty terrific character actors. 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



1" Annual OLLIFest: 
Celebrating a Community 
of Lifelong Learners 

Friday, September 11, 2015 
5:30 to 7 PM 

Mm,, 1 Llvak Ballroom, Davis Center 


Participate in a silent auction featuring 
Fall OLLI instructors and get a doscrlook 


.edu/olli 802.656.2085 


MIDDLEBURY 

^MAKERS 

FESTIVAL 


AUGUST 27-30, 2015 

VIEW THE SCHEDULE, WATCH TRAILERS & BUY PASSES @ 

middfilmfest.org 


Presenting Sponsor 





DAVE LAPP 


fun stuff 
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EDIEEVERETTE 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 





MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-9) 

JEN SORENSEN 






Gardens and Greenhouses 

Certified Organic Plants and Produce 

Construction Sale! 



50 % off all of our incredibly varied selection of 
Perennials, Herbs, and Berry Plants! 


Please pardon our appearance as we construct 
a new farmstand. . . we're still 
open into the fall. 



Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho Vermont \ 
Phone:802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws a 


HAVE YOU 


NOTICED 


OUR LEGAL ADS? 


Turn to the Classifieds section (center pull-out) 
or go to sevendaysvt.com/legals for a list of 
legal notices including: ; g 


■ Act 250 Permit 
applications 

■ Foreclosures 

■ Notices to creditors 

■ Storage auctions 
• Planning and 

zoning changes 



r 





fun stuff 










ARIES (March 21-Aprll 19): You'd probably 
prefer to stay in the romantic, carefree state of 
mind. But from what I can tell, you're ripe for a 
new phase of your long-term cycle. Your free- 
style rambles and Jaunty adventures should 
now make way for careful introspection and 
thoughtful adjustments. Instead of restless 
stargazing, I suggest patient Earth-gazing. 
Despite how it may initially appear, it's not a 
comedown. Infact. I see itasan unusual reward 
that will satisfy you in unexpected ways. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): In accor- 
dance with the current astrological omens, 
I recommend the following activities: Sing 
a love song at least once a day. Seek a mes- 
sage from an ancestor in a reverie or dream. 
Revisit your three favorite childhood memo- 


other a brown bear. At one point in the story, 
we see a photo of their father, who has the 
coloring and eyes of Kermit but a bear-like 
face. I bring up their unexpected relation- 
ship. Cancerian. because I suspect that a 
similar anomaly might be coming your way: 
a bond with a seemingly improbable ally. 
To prepare, stretch your ideas about what 
influences you might want to connect with. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): "On or about 
December 1910, human character changed." 
wrote English author Virginia Woolf in 1924. 
What prompted her to draw that conclu- 
sion? The rapidly increasing availability of 
electricity, cars and indoor plumbing? The 
rise of the women’s suffrage movement? 
Labor unrest and the death of the king? The 
growing prominence of experimental art by 
Cezanne, Gauguin, Matisse and Picasso? The 
answer might be all of the above, plus the 
beginning of a breakdown in the British class 
system. Inspired by the current astrological 


nonstop feasts and games and religious 
Community-building was a 
featured theme, and one taboo was strictly 
enforced: no war or bloodshed. I encourage 
you Scorpios to enjoy a similar break from 
your dally fuss. Now is an especially propi- 
tious time to ban conflict, contempt, revenge 
and sabotage as you cultivate solidarity 
in the groups that are important for your 






SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21); Located 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., the Museum of Failed 
Products is a warehouse full of consumer 
goods that companies created but no one 
wanted to buy. It includes caffeinated beer, 
yogurt shampoo, fortune cookies for dogs 
and breath mints that resemble vials of crack 
cocaine. The most frequent visitors to the 
museum are executives seeking to educate 
themselves about what errors to avoid in their 


too? If so, events in the coming months will 
help you break the pattern. More than at any 
other time in the last 10 years, you will have the 
power to liberate yourself through surrender. 
You will understand how to release yourself 
from overwrought attachment through love 
and grace ratherthan through stress andforce. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): "Most people 
love in order to lose themselves." wrote 
Hermann Hesse in his novel Demian. But there 
are a few. he implied, who actually find them- 
selves through love. In the coming months. 
Pisces, you are more likely to be one of those 
rare ones. In fact, I don't think it will even be 
possible for you to use love as a crutch. You 
won't allow it to sap your power or make you 
forget who you are. That's good news, right? 

willing to discover much more about the true 
nature of your deepest desires — some of 
which may be hidden from you right now. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



Eva Sollberger’s 

STUCK INj 
VERMONT! 



sponsored by: 


HOTEL “T 
VERMONT | 



Watch at sevendaysvt.com 



SEVEN DAYS 


KRMinS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5ME1M Aegk^MEN 

LOVE TO LEARN AND EXPLORE 

FUN. HONEST AND INDEPENDENT 

WELL TRAVELED 8UT COMING HOME 

CURVY & FUN 

with you having them. too. Muffin 30 
ADVENTUROUS. LEAN & ACTIVE 


SPUNKY, INDEPENDENT. TRANSPLANT 
TO VERMONT 

BROWN-EYED GIRL' 


DREADFUL DULLARD 


and fit the bill! lisaann. 40 
NO NUTSHELL 

COUNTRY GIRL 

the Chittenden County area. I love 

YOUNG AT HEART. OLD SOUL 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


ACTIVE. CARING. FUN LOVING 

WAKE UP 

Just how delightful am I? Let me 


HONEST. LOVING, SOMETIMES-KINKY 
WOMAN 


CEREBRAL. INDEPENDENT. LOYAL 

HONEST. NURTURING. OUTGOING 
WOMAN 




as I can. WonderWomaninVT. 43 
CHILL AND DOWN-TO-EARTH 


IfiEN WoMEAl 

LOOKING FOR A FRIEND 


SARCASTIC. FUNNY. ADVENTUROUS 

;s. Keithd4201. 27 


INDEPENDENT. OUTDOORS, SOFT BUT 

DEPENDABLE. ENERGETIC. SURPRISING 




CATERING TO YOUR WILDEST PASSION 

BIG SPOON FOR LITTLE.. 

NOT AMUSED WRITING HEADLINES 


LOOKING FOR A GOOD BUDDY 

LOOKING FOR LOVE 

HUMOROUS. YOUNG AT HEART. FUN 

WARM. TRUSTWORTHY. RESPONSIBLE. 
GROUNDED 

OLD-FASHIONED WITH WARM HEART 


SEXUAL FUN TIMES 


ACTIVE HOME AND OUT 

NEW STARTS 

SA-PIO-SEX-UAL CHAT 

50. educated, sane, clean, healthy. 


LOOKING 


SMILING OFTEN. 


LOOKING FOR A PLAYMATE 


Women r Women 


KIND. GENTLE. YOUNG AT HEART 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


women 


MEN 


APPREHENSIVE ASEXUAL ARTIST 

watch "The X-Flles Kirby, 19 
SUMMER OF LOVE 




LOOKING FOR A SEXY LADY 


in all aspects. ©. LadyS91, 24 



TAKE A SWING IN MY HAMMOCK 




RAINBOW UNICORN SEEKS EROTIC 
ADVENTURES 

GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

SINES 


LETS GET IT ON 

percent attention in all the right 


NERDY LADY LOVER 

SEXNOW 

IN FOR A LICKIN' 

HOT AND HORNY 


POLYADDICTS 


ATHLETIC LOVER 

L00KING2EXPL0RE 

KEEPING MY EROS VIBRANT 


SHARING COUPLE 


AROUND THE WORLD ALL NIGHT 

liars or scammers, please. Old-school 

CURIOUS TWOSOME 


EAT YOU UP 


SEXY. FIT COUPLE SEEKING FUN! 

FUN TIMES 

experience others. Want to be rucked 

not sure, but want to try. DD-free and 


POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes 
would be best. ©. Poly.Peeps. 32 



QJoiA wiAe. coiMAefio'i it 
^(!o\/e, duAtouddi^e 

ASK 

ATHENA 

I've slept with a bunch of women recently. I was pretty 
heartbroken after a breakup and went a little crazy having 
lots of sex with lots of different girls. Now some girl I had 
sex with called me up and said she has genital herpes. She 
thinks I'm the one who gave it to her. I went to the doctor, 
and it seems I do have herpes also — but I had no idea. 

She was pretty pissed about it. Thing is, I had sex with her 
a while ago and then with a bunch of other women after. 
What should I do? Also, I just got back together with the 
girl I really like and had broken up with, and we have slept 
together a lot since then. Now I probably gave her herpes, 
and she is going to find out that I had sex with all these 
women. I don't want to lose her. I don't know what to do. 

Dude With an STD Dilemma 




According to the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, one in every six Americans between the ages 
of 14 and 49 has genital herpes. It's pretty common, and 
one of the tough things about it is that most people don't 
know they have it until they experience sores. It sounds 
like your sex buddy felt the symptoms before you did. 

There is no cure for genital herpes, but I imagine your 
doc explained how to manage it with medication. I highly 
suggest you get on board with a treatment plan pronto. It 
sucks, but you're stuck with it 

Next step: Apologize to the girl who alerted you to the 
problem and move on. You didn't intentionally give her 
herpes, right? You cant make her feel better, but you can 
warn the other women with whom you had unprotected 
sex. It's time to make some uncomfortable phone calls. 

Yes, it'll be awkward. But you havetofess up and 
encourage these ladies to get tested. Contact long-ago sex 
partners, too; this particular STD may have been dormant 
in you for longer than you think. It's important to give these 
women a chance to ask questions and react honestly. Offer 
them resources, and dont get defensive: remember how 
you felt when you found out The sooner you tell them, the 
sooner they can seek any necessary treatment. 

The harder conversation will be with your girlfriend. Do 
it in person, right away. You absolutely cannot be intimate 
with her again until she knows. And if you have already 
had sex with her while knowing about your situation, 
shame on you. 

Tell her what happened. Be completely honest She'll 
likely be bummed to learn about the other women, but 
you were broken up — that's part of the deal. Show your 
support by offering to go with her to get tested. If she gets 
upset or angry, give her space. It’s a lot to take in. 

Hopefully, she'll be understanding, and you can move 
past this together. If you take the proper precautions 
and get treatment there's no reason why you two can't 
maintain a healthy sexual relationship. Fingers crossed. 

HioiM 


, Need advice? Athena 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 



NEIL YOUNG CONCERT 

Where: Essex- You: Man. Me: Woman. #913097 
YOU ASKED ME TO DANCE, 

Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913094 


isPb 


■ ■ W If you've been 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 




Square. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913093 
HUNGER MT CO-OP 8/9 

Mountain Co-op. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913092 
YOU ASKED ME TO DANCE. 

Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913091 
70AYSIES WINNER 

ceremony. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913090 
WARNING: MAY CONTAIN NUTS.' 

Saturday. June 27. 2015. Where: the elevator, 
second floor. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913089 

CUTIE ON THE BUS 


Where: I Spy. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913087 
SHANDY DRINKER 

Rugg's patio. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913086 
AT THE TAVERN 

tavern. You: Woman. Me: Man. O91308S 
LORAX SOUNDTRACK 

Tuesday. July 28, 2015 Where: Riverside 
Avenue. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913084 


DRAGON BOAT RACE RHONDA 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913081 


YOUR BICYCLE'S BASKET SAYS LOVE' 

word "LOVE" painted on it Good advice! I gave 

bike path. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913083 
YOU SAID 'NICE CAR - 

2. 2015. Where: Shell Station at Shelburne Rd. 
and Swift St You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913082 


UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 


LOOKING FOR MY WONDER WEB 

Where: online. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 4913074 

REASONS ARAM'S TOPS 

1. Unbelievably kind. 2. Funny AF. 3. Smiles with 

12. 1 can breathe around him. 13. He is where my 

my heart. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913073 
MORGAN FROM JP'S! 


Petra Cliffs T-shirt. You interacted so well with 

Feldman's. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913079 
BEAUTIFUL DRAGONFLY 

you. When: Wednesday, July 29. 2015. Where: 
Waterbury. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913078 

CUMBERLAND FARMS 

Farms. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913077 
YELLOW EGGROLL 4:20 RED SHARPIES 

Cambridge. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #913076 
YOU ASKED FOR JUMPER CABLES 


Saturday. July 25, 201S. Where: JP’s, downtown 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913072 

WONDERWEB LOOKING FOR HIS LOSTANGEL 

end. When: Friday. July 24. 201S. Where: at the 
sbcglobalnet. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913071 

LONG TRAIL LADY AT RJ'S 

When: Wednesday, August 26, 2015. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913070 

SUSHI STEVE 

Steve! Where the eff were you last night? Your 

House. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913069 

BLOND SAXOPHONIST 

When: Thursday, July 23, 2015. Where: 

You: Man. Me: Woman. #913067 
Cl MANG 


Channel 3 NEWS 


Saturday @ 6AM 
Sunday <a> 8AM 








(Best Foodie Friend) 


STARTING Aug 24 th on Wake Up 101 


Weekdays 6-9 AM 


The newest edition 
of 7 Nights 
serves up 
1,000+ restaurants, 
select breweries, 
vineyards, cideries, 
and dining 
destinations 
outside Vermont. 


Available free 
at 1,000+ locations 
and online at 
sevendaysvt.com. 


Guess Who’s Coming 
to Breakfast? 


101.7 


101.5 


Champlain Valley & 
Northern Vermont 
Rutland & Southern 
Champlain Valley 


STREAMING at 

ioitheone.com 


HEY VERMONT, 




3 1 ST ANNIVERSARY SALE 


STOREWIDE SAVINGS! SAVE UP TO 35%’OFF 

We will be planting 310 Trees and supporting the American Elm TheNature 

Restoration Project through the Nature Conservancy Conservancy V' 






A 


LEATHER/FABRIC CHAIR 
Sale Price 
$799/539 


LANCASTER FRAME 
Sale Price $599 


CONTOUR BED 
Starting at $2,659 


CORRIDOR HOME 
THEATER 

Starting at $1,999 



MARTIN CHAIR 



SAVE UP TO 


35 % - 

' American Leather 

STOREWIDE Copeland Furniture 

35%’ ] 



Over 30 Mattress On The Fli 


DESIGN SERVICES AVAILABLE 

VOTED: BEST FURNITURE STORE 2015 — 6 YEARS IN A ROW! 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 
www.burllngtonfurnlturecompany.coni 
Like us on Facebook! 




Facebook! 






